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In writing the little work which I now submit 
to the notice of the public, I have been influ- 
enced by two motives : — the one, a wish on my 
part, to impress upon the minds of the unmarried 
who may peruse it, the extreme foolishness of 
entering into any matrimonial engagement without 
duly considering the importance of taking such a 
step— and the other, an inclination I felt to show 
those who have taken such a step, that the 
realization of happiness in the marriage state 
depends much upon their own conduct. How I 
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have succeeded in elucidating my views upon these 
points I leave my readers to judge. 

There may be some, who think my advanced 
age unfits me for writing on such topics as Love 
and Courtship ; to them, I would say, that though 
my courting days have long since passed away — 
though they appear now like a dream ; still I have 
the power left to recollect them. The light of 

ft 

other days has not yet faded in my remembrance ; 
I can still bring to mind my feelings and follies at 
that important epoch of my life, and all I regret 
now is, that I did not, at an earlier period, lay in 
that stock of knowledge which tends to elevate the 
soul, to refine the feelings, and produce within us 
that cheerfulness, that equability of temper, which 
gives to home its sweetest charms and attractions. 

In attempting to describe the phases of 
Courtship and Matrimony, I have been obliged in 
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depicting their various shades, to delineate the 
pernicious effects which ensue from giving way to 
the worst passions of the human heart. In doing 
this, I have occasionally adverted, more from a sense 
of duty than inclination, to that, I hope, small 
section of the fair sex not calculated to excite either 
esteem or admiration. No one, however, can have 
a higher estimation of the value of those ladies who 
adorn society than myself. They deserve our 
highest respect and regard ; hut all ladies are not 
estimable — I would that they were. 

Having been twice married, I have con- 
sequently had two Courtships, and as I have been 

married now upwards of half a century, (with the 

» 
exception of four years when I was a widower, and 

which formed the most miserable portion of my 

existence) I think it will be conceded that any 

advice from me upon the important subjects 



treated of in this volume, will have more weight 
and influence upon the minds of my readers than 
if it had emanated from one young and inexperienced 
in such matters. 

From my long experience, therefore, in 
married life, I have been enabled to introduce 
into the following pages many good counsels 
which I flatter myself will be found worthy the 
serious consideration both of the married and 
the unmarried; and should these counsels prove 
instrumental in advancing their welfare and 
happiness, though only to a small amount, I shall 
consider my labour has not been in vain. 

H. H. 

Stockton, Jan. 1864. 
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COURT SHIP. 



PAKT I. 



" All tlioughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all hut ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame." 

Coleridge, 

A CELEBRATED French writer, one of the Voltaire 
school of philosophy, asserts, in a work of his 
written to invalidate the truths of revealed reUgion, 
that " man was cast upon the earth by chance." 
This assertion he makes previously to commencing 
a long train of reasoning in support of his views 
upon the subject ; and thus, in the most flippant, 
and flimsy, and barefaced manner, he attempts, by 
a dash of the pen, as it were, to dispose of the great 
important question, '"How was man created?" 
He asserts, indeed, that man was cast upon the 

B 
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earth by chance, as though he were a fungus, or 
species of mushroom, sprung from its surface, 
to perish . and be no more ; but in sight of the 
wonders of the Creation, how such a monstrous 
idea could have entered the cranium of a human 
being is really astonishing ! 

" liyes there, heayen, beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Ohance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined, 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 
Who, mouldering earthward, 'reft of every trust, 
In joyless union wedded with the dust, 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss." 

Cam^beU. 

Throughout the whole of the universe there 
is evidently design of formation displayed even in 
most minute portions of animate and inanimate 
things, all tending to show the power, and the 
goodness, and the wisdom of the Great Architect 
who called them into existence, and bade 

" The spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their Great Original proclaim, 

For ever singing as they shine. 

The hand that made us is divine." 

Addison, 

Man, then, was not cast upon the earth by 
chance ; for there is sufficient and overwhelming 
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testimony to prove that he was wonderfally 
fashioned by his Maker, in his own image, for the 
wisest and most noble purposes, to have dominion 
over every living thing, to love his Creator, and to 
do his duty towards Him and his neighbour, so 
that he might enjoy everlasting happiness in 
another and a brighter sphere. But God saw that 
man wanted a helpmate; he therefore created 
woman to be "bone of his bone" and " flesh of his 
flesh,'' and in creating her He gave to man the 
greatest blessing on the face of the earth. Even 
in Paradise what would Adam have been had not 
woman been formed to hold sweet converse with 
him and share his enjoyments ? 

" Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower I" 

Cam^beU, 

How extremely beautiful is the language of 
Milton when he makes Eve, " with perfect beauty 
adorned," thus say to Adam : — 

" Sweet is the breath of Mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun, 
AVhen first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fhiit, and flower^ 
Glistening with dew; the fragrant earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night„ 
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With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showeis ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering starlight, mthotU thee is sweet /" 

Milton. 

'H.ovr tenderly expressive are these lines ! How 
much they show the strong affection of Eve for her 
youthful partner ! Even Paradise, with all its 
loveliness, depicted with so much poetic power 
by the inimitable pen of Milton — even Paradise, 
she tells the beloved of her heart, is not sweet 
without him ! The first lovers, therefore, in the 
world were Adam and Eve, and the first Courtship 
on the earth, we may suppose, took place amid the 
vernal groves of Eden, where Milton describes Eve 
as having yielded, after some "youthful dalliance" 
and " sweet amorous delay," to the soft embraces 
of him who was the image of his glorious Maker. 

The same love that glowed in the bosoms of 
our first parents is, more or less, still felt by the 
present generation. Love, as in the olden time, 
still reigns omnipotent in the human heart. There 
is scarcely a poet who has not sung of Love, and 
sung of it in the most impassioned strains. With 
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them it has invariably been a favorite theme. 
When on this subject, how frequently they have 
described the purity and beauty of woman in such 
glowing terms, that we may be led to imagine 
her a being descended from heaven to lead man 
thither. 

There are only two descriptions of lovers ; one, 
he who pretends to love, and the other he who 
really loves. The former from sordid, ambitious, 
or other unworthy motives, seeks to win the heart 
and hand of the lady to whom he pays his ad- 
dresses ; while the latter, courts her to whom he 
is attached from the impulse of Love, which is an 
affection of the mind, founded on esteem, desire, 
and kind feelings binding heart to heart and soul 
to soul. The one is actuated by worldly consi- 
derations, where the blackest baseness is often 
blended with the most unscrupulous hypocrisy ; 
the other by noble and elevating sentiments worthy 
of a man. Love has been termed " the ruling 
passion -** and so it is, for what is more powerful 
and universal ? Men of every grade, from the cot- 
tage to the throne, comprising every destinction of 
character, and females in all ranks of society, have 
paid homage at the shrine of Love, and felt its 
potent and heart-pervading influence. " The states- 
man is the leader of a nation, the warrior is the 
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grace of an age^ the philosopher is the birth of a 
thousand years ; but the lover where is he not ? 
Wherever parents look round on their children 
there has he been — ^wherever children are at play 
together, there he "will soon be — wherever there are 
roofs under which men dwell, wherever there is an 
atmosphere vibrating with human voices, there is 
the lover, and there is his lofty worship going on, 
unspeakable, but revealed in the brightness of the 
eye, the majesty of the presence, and the high 
temper of the discourse." 

Every good aflFection of the human heart, 
every sympathy of our nature, and all that is great, 
and ennobling, and glorious in man, is produced 
by the spirit of Love. It is this divine spirit that 
prompts the soul to those acts which elevate the 
man, excite our admiration, and make the " human 
creature shoot up into the angel/* Love is ever 
pure and holy. " There is nothing on earth too 
defiled for its charity, nothing in hell too appalling 
for its heroism, nothing in heaven too glorious for 
its sympathy." 

As the actions of individuals, therefore, are 
greatly influenced by the potent power of Love, we 
are led to believe it is this influence that produces 
Courtship, which, we are told in the Dictionary, 
means "Making love to a woman." This defi- 
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nitiOD, however^ seems rather concise and ambi- 
guous. In my opinion. Courtship means an ar- 
dent wish on the part of the lover to win the love 
and regard of the object of his affections, and make 
himself appear to her as agreeable and amiable as 
he possibly can. A great deal of unapparent de- 
ception is, therefore, practised in Courtship, as 
both parties generally endeavour to hide their 
faults from each other. For instance, if the lover 
has any bad qualities in his nature, he takes special 
care that the lady to whom he is attached shall not 
discover them ; while, on the other hand, if she is 
of a saucy, petulant temper, she endeavours, when 
in his presence, to be the very quintessence of 
" ethereal mildness,'' to gain his admiration : and 
thus the amiable deception is carried on, until, at 
last, the nuptial knot is tied. Scarcely, however, 
has the honey-moon passed away, when the mask 
is torn off, the parties see one another in their 
proper characters without disguise, and they then, 
alas, find out, when too late, that in getting married 
they had made a sad mistake. 

How can Courtships of such a character, where 
so much deception is practised, lead to happy re- 
sults ? But there are other Courtships of a worse 
and more unnatural description than those just 
noticed. How often do we perceive an indivi- 
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dual, whose wizened features and gray-tinged 
locks proclaim him far advanced in the pilgrimage 
of life — how often do we see such a person, with 
scarcely a tooth in his head, ridiculously aping the 
lover and paying his addresses to a young creature 
blooming in the beauty of virgin womanhood! 
But, though tottering to the grave, he possesses 
wealth; his addresses are therefore received, he 
at once proposes, the lady consents, and like an 
innocent lamb she is led, poor thing, to have her 
future happiness sacrificed at the hymeneal altar. 
Then again, on the other hand, how often do we 
behold a maiden lady who has passed the meridian 
of life spreading her artful web, like a human spider, 
to entangle any young man she can ensnare for a 
husband. For this purpose, she does not employ 
the artillery of her charms. Oh, no ! but the whole 
artillery of her toilet. If she has lost her teeth she 
can have them supplied with a handsome new set, 
white as pearls and regular as the teeth of a saw. If 
her hair once so glossy and beautiful has turned to 
gray, she can have it changed to any colour to suit 
her complexion by the application of certain won- 
der-working compounds. If her form has lost that 
youthful plumpness it once possessed she can be 
padded scientifically to supply any deficiency in 
this respect; therefore, what with such artificial 
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adjunots and what with oderiferous scents and 
rouge, and the superlative advantage of being 
dressed in the very pink of fashion, with a graceful 
crinoline^ of no slight dimensions, she thus marches 
forth to conquest under false colours^ till at length, 
like an old recruiting sergeant, she enlists some 
poor simpleton to join her in making one couple 
more to the great matrimonial brigade. 

But, there is another class of single ladies, 
the very reverse of those to whom I have just 
alluded. These ladies are worthy of our highest 
esteem and admiration. They are those who enjoy 
" the luxury of doing good,** who employ their time 
in performing acts of charity, in alleviating human 
suffering, and pouring the balm of consolation 
into the wounded spirit. Such ladies, whether in 
the cottage, the camp, or the hospital, are the 
earthly angels that minister there when the afflicted 
lie on the couch of sickness. They are the 
Florence Nightingales of our coimtry, the brightest 
ornaments of society, and the noblest benefactors 
of the human race. To them, therefore, be all 
honour and praise ; and may they have their reward 
not only in this world, but in that where suffering, 
and pain, and sorrow will never have existence. 

Most of the marriages we have previously 
described turn out to be miserable failures as 
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regards the enjoyment of real domestic happiness. 
An elderly gentleman, with whom I was acquaint- 
ed^ once remarked to me, that during his life he 
had committed two gross mistakes — one was, that 
when young he had married an old woman, and 
the other was, that, when grown old, he married 
a young woman. In both instances he found, when 
too late, that he had acted very foolishly. 

Courtship has its lights and shadows, its 
exquisite joys and its heart-rending sorrows like all 
other things conmion to humanity, and in attempt- 
ing to show its sunny side I turn to the contem- 
plation of a youthful pair who feel a reciprocal and 
tender regard for each other, and whom I shall 
call Alired and Matilda. In imagination behold 
them now as they are about to meet. What glad- 
ness beams in their countenances, what pleasure 
sparkles in their eyes, as they greet each other with 
smiles! Tenderly they converse together, and 
having arranged to meet on the following evening 
in a beautiful green lane hard by, they reluctantly 
part. When Matilda rises in the morning, her 
first thought is of the loved one, and their intend- 
ed walk. Time seems a laggard to both; but at 
last evening arrives, and Matilda, with a light step, 
hastens to her toilet to dress for the meeting. 
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How attentive she is in seeing that her dress fits 
gracefully ! What pains she takes in arranging her 
hair! How particular she is in adjusting her 
bonnet, and every other appendage of her dress, 
so that she may set off her person to the very 
best advantage. While thus employed only one 
sensation engrosses her mind; and that is, the 
exquisite pleasure she feels in anticipating a walk 
with him whose image, like a hoarded treasure, 
ever dwells within the circle of her affections, and 
whose feelings at that moment are in unison with 
hers ; for, whilst taking similar pains to adorn his 
person, his thoughts, like a current, unceasingly 
flow to his beloved, his fascinating Matilda, whom 
he invests with charms "invisible to others' eyes," 
and whom he considers the most lovely, the most 
angelic creature in the universe. 

Thus it is, a strange unaccountable sympathy 
often dwells in the minds of those who deeply love ! 
Their thoughts have frequently been known to be 
alike at the same time, though they were miles 
asunder. 

Well, evening at last arrives, and the lovers 
meet. It is summer. The hedge-rows on both sides 
of the green lane are redolent with beauty. The 
bright sun in all his departing glory is setting in 
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the far weslr-the wind is hushed— the singing birds 
have ceased their carols — and all is 

" Peaceful and as still 
As the mist slumberiDg on the hUl.*' 

Enjoying the rich beauty of the scene, and holding 
sweet converse, the lovers now walk arm in arm, 
even like our first parents when they wandered in 
innocence and joy amid sequestered shades un- 
known to guile and death. Here, free firom the 
intruding gaze of man, 

** Soft in each other's presence falls their speech. 
Each though they look not feels they see but each." 

Leigh Htmt 

And here, where woodbines flaunt and roses shed 
perfume, the lovers feel bliss inexpressible, and, as 
" Evening draws her crimson curtains round," 

" Joy like his, joy like hers. 
Deals not in words. And now the shadows dose. 
Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly. As departs the day 
All that was mortal seems to melt away, 
Till, like a gift, resumed as soon as given. 
She fades at last into a spirit from heaven t" 

Rogen. 

How sweetly the Ettrick Shepherd sings on the 
same subject, in the following verse : — 
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" Come all ye jolly shepherds that whistle through the gloD, 
I'll tell you of a secret that courtiers dinna ken ; 
What is the greatest hliss that the tongue of man can name ? 
'Tis to woo a honnie lassie when the kye come hame." 

Sogg. 

The meeting we have just described is supposed 
to take place between a youthful pair whose at- 
tachment for each other has sprung from the purest 
feelings of love. Such attachments generally lead 
to pleasing results; and it is to them that Burns 
refers in the following beautiful stanza : — 

" O happy loye t where love like this is found ! 

heartfelt rapture I hliss heyond compare; 
I've pao'd much this weary, mortal round. 

And sage experience hide me this declare — 
If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In others arms hreathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale." 

There is another class of lovers, however, who 
conduct themselves in so strange, so ridiculous 
a manner, that they seem to labour under a species 
of insanity. A lover of this description is one 
who falls over head and ears in love with some 
girl he has met at a tea-party, or elsewhere. He 
immediately, though just emerging from boy- 
hood, assumes all the airs and assurance of a 
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man. He looks consequential, begiiMk to cultivate 
a moustache, to puff his cigar in the street, and to 
strut about as though be were the cynosure of all 
eyes. He contrives to scrape an acquaintance with 
the lady he admires. She becomes the object of 
his worship, the fair goddess of his idolatry. He 
thinks of her when awake, he dreams of her when 
asleep. When she bestows a smile upon him he 
is in ecstasies, when she frowns he is miserable. 
He watches her like a cat watching a mouse, talks 
incoherently about her, and incessantly besieges 
her with scented notes, glowing with protestations 
never to be realized, and interspersed with scraps 
of poetry, where " dart" and " heart" and " kiss" 
and ** bliss" cut a prominent figure. In commencing 
these rhapsodical effusions, he generally addresses 
her as his " Dearest, dearest Love,'' or " Dove" it 
is matterless which. If she returns a favourable 
answer, he bestows upon it a thousand burning 
kisses, and 

** Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep." 

Shakespere. 

He declares she is his life, his soul, his dear, dear 
Cecilia, without whom he cannot ^ve, and for 
whom he would die, or do any mortal thing to 
receive one sweet smile from her ruby lips. Thus 
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his days are pftssed in smiles and tears^ in sighs and 
vows, in hopes and fears, now in raptures, and now 
in tortures, until at last his fervour begins to cool, 
his visits to his chaxmer begin to be " few and far 
between," and ultimately he deserts her to pay his 
addresses to another lady whom a year or two after- 
wards he marries. His neglected GeciHa, on whose 
smiles he once lived, and for whom he declared he 
would face a thousand dangers, now brings the 
** perfidious monster," as she styles him, into a 
court of justice, where, charged with a breach of 
promise of marriage, his fine love epistles are pro- 
duced and read, and he becomes a laughing-stock 
to the public, besides having to pay damages, more 
or less, for his insane conduct. 

Much has been said and written upon the 
duration of Courtships — that is, which leads to 
the greatest amount of happiness after the nuptial 
knot is tied, a short or a long Courtship ? The 
celebrated William Cobbett, in his "Advice to 
Young Men,'* a book which every young man ought 
to read, says, that in his opinion, one year is quite 
sufficient for any young man to court, and sorry 
would he be should any of his sons court for a longer 
period. Some lovers, however, are so many years 
in making up their minds to marry, that the objects 
of their affection, in a state of despondency, begin 
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to think that they never intend to propose ; and well 
they may think so. Ladies ought to show a pro- 
per spirit^ and not be so trifled with. Surely the 
men who thus tantalize the gentler sex cannot feel 
in their bosoms the glowing warmth of Love, or 
otherwise they would not be so extremely chicken- 
hewrted, 

I have long been acquainted with an individual, 
who, to my knowledge, has actually been more 
than thirty years in paying his addresses to a lady. 
Both the parties have now grown gray in the ser- 
vice of Cupid ; so that, in all probability, the one 
will die an old maid and the other an old bachelor. 
The period of Courtship, therefore, should not be 
too short, nor yet too long. On the one hand 
Time flies, and age is creeping on — on the other, 
it is necessary that the lovers should become ac- 
quainted with each other's disposition, temper, and 
habits, before they take so important a step as that 
of marrying ; assuredly the most important step 
in the battle of life, and that which will most afiect 
their future happiness in this world. Sometimes 
a hasty marriage may turn out well, but in general 
such marriages have a direct tendency to make the 
parties miserable during the remainder of their 
existence. 

It is related, that a celebrated American divine. 
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in America, well known many years since, was led 
to the conclusion that " It was not well for man to 
be alone.*' After pondering upon this subject, he 
resolved to offer himself in marriage to one of his 
flock. His resolution being formed, he took up 
his cane, and off he set to the dwelling of the lady. 
Unconscious of the honour intended her, she was 
in the back kitchen, up to the elbows in suds, and 
busily employed behind a tub in washing. The 
Eeverend gentleman knocked at the door. " Jane,'* 
says the mistress, "Go to the door, and if it is any 
body that wants me, tell them I am engaged and 
cannot see them." The message was delivered. 
" Tell your mistress,*' says the divine, " That it is 
very important that I should see her.** " Tell him 
to call in the afternoon,'* said the lady, " and I 
will see him.*' But it was unavailing. "I must 
see her now,'* says the minister, " Tell me where 
she is.'* So saying, he followed the servant into 
the kitchen, to the great surprise of her mistress. 
" Good morning, mam ! I have come to the con- 
clusion to marry. Will you have me ?** was the 
minister's opening speech. " Have you!" replied 
the astonished lady. " This is a singular time to 
offer yourself. Such an important step should be 
made a matter of prayer and deliberation.*' " Let 
us pray !** immediately responded the minister, and 
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he then knelt down beside the tub and prayed that 
a union might be formed which would enhance the 
happiness of both parties ! His prayer was an- 
swered, and from this union has sprung a family 
remarkable for talent, including the Eev. Henry 
WardBeecher, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
well known as the author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
The great exponent of nature, the immortal 
Shakespere, who understood all the innermost 
workings of the human heart, has said, that 

** The coarse of true love neyer did ran smooth," 

4jid though centuries have rolled away since 
then, the truth of this remark is still acknow- 
ledged. Looking at the dark side of Courtship, 
it presents but a melancholy picture of human suf- 
fering. How many lovers have made themselves 
miserable by their petty quarrels ! How many a 
fair maiden has died broken-hearted by the base 
desertion of him who had won her love ! How 
many loving hearts have been rent in twain by the 
ambition of unrelenting parents, and what noble 
loves have been shattered by circumstances in 
themselves trivial ; for, 

" Alas, how slight a oaase can move 
Dissension between hearts that love." 

Moore, 
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Tho tender sorrows and the heart-rending part- 
ings of lovers during Courtship have been exqui- 
sitely and eloquently described by most of our 
poets from Petrarch down to the present time. The 
solemn parting of Burns with his Highland Mary, 
when they plighted their mutual faith by the ex- 
change of bibles, is well known ; and the following 
verses from his pen, bearing upon the subject, are 
said by Sir Walter Scott, to contain the essence of a 
thousand love tales : — 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, and then for ever I 
Deep in heart wrong tears 111 pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune giieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfti' twinkle lights me; 
Dark despair around benights me. 

' 111 ne*er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her, was to love her ; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd so kindly, 
Had we never lov'd so blindly. 
Never met — or never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest I 
Fare thee weel, then best and dearest I 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 
Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure t 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, alas t for ever I 
Deep in heart-wrung tears 111 pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee I 

These verses breathe the very soul of sadness, 
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and such partings awaken our tenderest sympathies; 
but, to the feeling heart, the most sorrowful parting 
is that created by the unrelenting hand of Death. 
Paying no respect to youth or beauty, he severs 
the fondest attachments, lays the loveliest forms low, 
and destroys at once the fairest prospects of earthly 
happiness. 

Not long ago, I knew a youthful pair who had 
for some time been tenderly attached to each other. 
The lady possessed beauty and intelligence, and 
was the picture of health. 

" Lovely was her frame, 
And pare her spirit as from heaven it oame." 

Rogers. 

The day had been fixed for their marriage ; but, 
alas, in the intermediate time, she was taken ill, 
and sinking beneath the weight of her sickness, 
her gentle spirit quitted its mortal frame on the 
day appointed for her marriage, and pale and mo- 
tionless she lay in the cold embraces of Death. 
Previous to this mournful event taking place, her 
lover had his last interview with her. In tears he 
stood at her bedside. She held out her emaciated 
hand to him, and, as he silentiy took it, she faintly 
uttered the word ** Farewell !" The scene altoge- 
ther was truly impressive and affedting. Her re- 
mains now rest 

" Under the hillock where the long grass grows," 
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Where her lover erected to her memory a tomb- 
stone, on which are inscribed some Unes on her 
goodness and purity. 

I now come to the most important part of my 
subject relative to Courtship — and that is, the 
choice of a wife. I consider this to be the most 
important, as the future felicity of the married pair 
greatly depends upon the choice of a wife. 

Courtship leads to a kind of bargain between 
two lovers to be united, and this bargain is made 
binding for life at the hymeneal altar. Now men, 
in general, are extremely particular in making a 
bargain for their own advantage. For instance, 
when a man is about to purchase a horse, how 
carefully he endeavours to ascertain its age, its 
pedigree, its temper, and its good and bad quali- 
ties ; and after all, forsooth, he must needs see it 
trotted out, and lastly, have a warranty as to its 
soundness ; yet, when a lover takes to himself a 
wife, he takes her ** for better for worse'*^ — he takes 
her with all faults, and even without a warranty ; 
and strange to say, he seldom takes the trouble to 
ascertain whether she possesses the qualities neces- 
sary to make him a good wife. And what are the 
most essential qualities for forming a wife of this 
description ? They are as follow : — 

ist. — Prudence.. 
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2nd. — Frugality. 
3rdL— Good Temper. 
4th. — ^Industry. 

'6th. — ^A KNOWLEDGE OF DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 

As to Beauty> this is entirely a matter of taste, 
for many ladies designated as plain have been found 
more amiable, more agreeable, and more fascinating 
than those considered as handsome. Begular fea- 
tures are all very well ; but they only appear 
dollish, when they beam not with the light of 
amiability and intelligence. " Personal beauty is 
transient and fleeting; it endureth but a short 
time, and, like a flower, its blooms wither a brief 
season, and die away. The inward adorning of the 
mind is more lasting and endurable ; it yields real 
enjoyment to the possessor, and sheds a blessed 
influence on all around." 

Bespecting the choice of a wife I would say to 
the lover, if joumarry an imprudent woman, she 
will be one who will have no regard either for her 
own or your character — one who will be continually 
flirting about like a butterfly in the sunshine, or 
otherwise, in a giddy round of pleasure, acting 
in direct opposition to every sense of propriety, and 
thus she will destroy your peace of mind by her 
thoughtless and improper conduct. 

If you marry an extravagant woman, you may 
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depend upon it, she will keep you going. You 
will never be able to satisfy her pecuniary wants, 
you will never have your hand out of your pocket. 
If you had a mint she would get through it. ** To 
marry a girl of this description," says Cobbett, 
" is really self destruction. You never can have 
either peace or property. Earn her a horse to ride, 
and she will want a gig; earn her a gig, and she 
will want a chariot ; get her that, she will long for 
a coach and four; 'and, from stage to stage, she 
will torment you to the end of her or your days." 

If you marry a woman of a bad temper, woe 
be unto you ! You had better at once sell your- 
self for eighteen pence a day. A woman of this 
description will be one whose tongue will everlast- 
ingly be ringing a horrid peal into your ears, or one 
who will every now and then be taking the sulks, 
and playing the dummy. Of all tempers sulkiness 
is by far the worst. It generally arises from some 
unreasonable displeasure, and to show this dis- 
pleasure the party mumps on in silence for days, 
nay even for weeks. Sulky persons are the most 
miserable beings in existence. While they take 
offence at some fancied affront they torment them- 
selves far more than they do others, by their sullen 
taciturnity. " The remedy for sulkiness", says a 
clever writer, " is to let it have its fM swing ; 
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but it is better not to have the disease in your 
house ; and to be married to it is little better than 
madness." , 

I once knew a lady of this temper, and all the 
pleasure she seemed to have on earth was to vex 
the good man who was so unfortunate as to be 
her husband. One night he came home rather 
later than usual, and he found a bright fire glowing 
in the kitchen grate, but no wife. She had disap- 
peared, and he knew not whither. He sought her 
up stairs, and he sought her down. He inquired 
of her amongst the neighbours, and a great part of 
the night he wandered the streets in search of her ; 
but all to no purpose. Well might his search 
prove ineffectual, for all the time he was endea- 
vouring to obtain tidings of her, strange to say, 
she was in her own house, where she lay concealed 
in a small recess in the kitchen, so small indeed 
that it was truly astonishing how she had managed 
to creep in ; and in this small recess, purposely to 
vex and perplex her poor husband, she sat all 
night with her knees cooped up on a furnace pot, 
like a hen on its nest, and never once cackled to 
let her good man know her whereabouts ! she 
was a Tartar ! 

" Sic a wife as Willie had 
Ab wadna gie a button for ber." 

Bums, 
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If you marry an idle woman you must never 
expect to be comfortable, for Idleness is the mother 
of Uncleanliness, and where these are the ruling 
deities they are sure to engender dirt, and disease, 
and misery of the most revolting character. 

If you marry a woman who has no knowledge 
of domestic affairs, she will most assuredly be a 
drawback upon your efforts to obtain a livelihood. 
Without a lady possesses this knowledge, more or 
less, she will make at best but a sorry wife. She 
may have had a boarding school education — she 
may have been taught to embroider, to dance a 
quddrille, to play a polka on the piano, and jabber 
French without understanding the idiom of her 
own language ; but, as a wife, of what use are 
such accomplishments if she knows nothing of 
domestic matters ? Such a wife, as regards the 
management of a house, would be little better than 
a grown-up baby. 

In thus alluding to female accomplishments do 
not conceive the idea that I am opposed to ladies 
being accomplished. By no means. What I dis- 
approve of is, the present too prevalent system of 
teaching young ladies accomplishments, and alto- 
gether neglecting to teach them those important 
domestic duties which are so necessary to maka 
them good wives and excellent mothers. 
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And here let it be understood that the remarks 
I have made upon the choice of a ^ife, are equally 
applicable, with one exception, to a lady accepting 
a husband. What lady can ever expect to enjoy 
either comfort or happiness if she marries an im- 
prudent man, an extravagant man, a man with a 
bad temper, a man of idle habits, or, worst of all, 
a drunkard ? Ladies ought to pause before they 
form any connexion with such characters. In this 
free country, where all equally enjoy the same laws 
and rights, every lady when of age has the privilege 
of accepting or rejecting any proposal of marriage. 
She ought, therefore, to exercise this privilege with 
discretion and due consideration, and not suffer 
herself to be deceived by false appearances, nor led 
away, as is too frequently the case, by the decep- 
tions professions of some designing villain. 

Women, generally speaking, are much more 
confiding in their nature than men. They evince 
more tenderness, more affection, and more dis- 
interestedness than the opposite sex; and their 
love under all circumstances, especially those of a 
trying description, is more ardent, more truthful, 
and more enduring. What the sun is to the natural 
world, woman is to the domestic world. Her smile 
is the sunshine of home, her influence the invigo- 
rating principle that warms and expands our affec- 
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tions. By her, our manners are formed and re- 
fined, our joys created and expanded. Wherever 
the female sex are polite and elegant, the opposite 
sex will never he found coarse and vulgar. Without 
the society of women what would men be hut brutes, 
and brutes of the lowest grade ? By nature women 
are constituted to make men happier than they 
would be in a single state, and the reason why so 
many marriages are not attended with better results 
is not so much their fault as the fault of those who 
take them " for better for worse." " To the honour 
of the fair sex," says a shrewd writer, " this is the 
case nine times out of ten." Nine times out of 
ten, says this writer, it is the fault of the men and 
not of the ladies. Whoever has paid attention to 
the subject, will acknowledge the truth of this 
remark. At the present day how many young men 
inconsiderately marry when not in a position to 
maintain a wife ! How many marry, and before the 
honeymoon is passed they begin to treat their part- 
ners with cold neglect — how many manry and will 
not give up their intemperate habits, and thus their 
forsaken wives are left to pine in anguish at home 
— and how many marry who soon treat them as 
slaves, and care not how they insult them should 
they dare to utter a complaint ! 

How sad it is to think, there are such unfeeling 
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brutes, such abominable specimens of humanity in 
the world! They ought to be drummed out of 
the society of the fair sex, and branded as monsters 
in human shape, underserving their smiles, their 
beauty, or their love. 

It is unmanly to treat any lady with rude- 
ness, but it is infamous for a man to use his 
wife cruelly. I would earnestly impress, then, upon 
the mind of every young man who takes a wife, 
that it is his bounden duty to treat her as one 
of the fairest portions of God's handiwork. He 
should remember that she sells her liberty and 
surrenders her person for life to him alone. He 
ought, therefore, to act towards her according to 
his marriage vow. He ought to pass over her 
little weaknesses with an indulgent eye ; and, 
at all times, to study her comfort, to prize her 
worth, and, above all, to bear in mind, that " A 
had husband can never be a happy man,'* 

Many persons consider Courtship as merely a 
frivolous affair, just a pleasant mode of passing 
away an idle hour. They look upon it " as a fine 
bowling-green turf, all galloping round, and sweet- 
hearting, a sunshiny hoUday in summer time." 
But this idea is extremely erroneous, for Courtship 
is of the most vital importance, as it is the 
pathway to matrimony, which leads to results that 
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make the domestic circle either a heaven or hell. 

The time to court depends much upon circum- 
stances, and no lover should marry until he is in 
a position to support a wife. When mutual love 
subsists between a youthful pair, and all runs 
smooth, three pleasures are connected with Court- 
ship. 1st. The pleasure of anticipating a meeting 
with each other — 2nd. The pleasure of enjoying 
one another's society — and 3rd. The pleasure of 
looking forward to a happy union. 

To the lover I would say — when you have 
a desire to marry her whom you court, never 
pay more than ordinary attention to any other 
lady, be punctual in your appointments with her 
you love, treat her with the tenderest regard, and 
do not make any professions to her which are not 
based on sincerity and truth. Want of candour, 
want of caution, and want of sincerity in Courtship 
have made more unhappiness in married life than 
any thing else. By want of candour you show 
want of confidence, by want of caution you may 
be imposed upon, and by want of sincerity you 
will impose upon her whom you court. 

When you put the momentous question, " Will 
you have me ?" do not fall upon your knees and 
make a fool of yourself by besieging the object of 
your affection with sighs and tears to answer in 
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the affirmative. A sensible lady will not capi- 
tulate sooner by such foolish demonstrations. Ee* 
member, "A faint heart never won a fair lady," 
and that the way to woo and win a lady is not by 
sighs, and groans, and pitiful supplications. Silly 
novelists and dreaming versifiers have written much 
nonsense about love-sick shepherds dying for love, 
and complaining swains howling among echoing 
rocks about the cruelty of their mistresses ; but 
such scenes are contrary to the daily experiences 
of life, and never had existence save in the morbid 
imaginings of such writers. 

It is thought by many that every married pair 
who are similar in temper and disposition will live 
happy together. Such is not always the case. A 
little contrast in this respect is frequently neces- 
sary and highly advantageous in married life. For 
instance, when one party is of a hasty temper, and 
always flying into a red-hot passion, it would be 
better for the other to be of a colder temperament, 
and act upon the principle, that " A soft word 
tumeth away wrath." If one party displays a gene- 
rous disposition, bordering upon extravagance, the 
other ought to be more economical. If one has a 
glib tongue, and likes to prate about trifles, the 
other ought to be more taciturn and serious — and 
so on. It is matterless whether you marry a tall 
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or short lady, if she only possesses the qaalifica- 
tions necessary to make a good wife. Tall men 
frequently evince a strong liking to little women, 
and the latter I have noticed almost invariably show 
a similar partiality for tall men. This is as it 
should be ; were it otherwise, we should have a race 
of giants on the one hand, and a race of pigmies 
on the other. When a young man, I frequently 
walked with a lady very diminutive in stature, and 
she used to say, *' I always feel proud when walking 
arm in arm with a tall gentleman — one looks so 
protected r* Similarity of opinion, however, on 
religious matters is very desirable in married life, 
as a diflference of opinion in this respect too often 
creates most unhappy dissensions. But whatever 
may be your temper, your disposition, or your 
religious belief, do nothing rashly when you think 
of taking so important a step as matrimony ; con- 
sider the matter well over ; and, above all, guard 
against being imposed upon by false appearances. 
When I married my first wife I was only 
twenty years old, and she was the same age. After 
courting her for about a year we made arrange- 
ments to be married, and the day for that purpose 
was fixed upon. But though then so young, I did 
not take so important a step without weighing it 
well over in my mind. In fact, I thought the affair 
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80 serious, so weighty, and so likely to effect a 
great change in my future course of life, that for 
a fortnight before the event took place I scarcely 
had a wink of sleep at nights for thinking about it. 
The principal reason of this was, that working 
then as a journeyman printer in a situation by no 
means permanent, I dreaded being thrown out of 
employment, and thus plunging my intended wife 
into pecuniary difficulties to which she had never 
been accustomed. We were married, however, on 
the day fixed upon ; and though I do not now ad- 
vocate marrying at so early an age, yet I never for 
a moment afterwards had reason to regret the 
choice or the change I made. My wife proved a 
blessing to me, and contributed much to my hap- 
piness for the period of twenty-four years, when 
she was taken from me by the unsparing hand of 
Death, and I was left a sorrowing widower with 
eight children to provide for. 

My lot on earth has been a^life of toil, 
Of this world's trials I have had my share ; 

How many, weeping, followed to the grave, 
And found them hard to part with, hard to spare. 

Youthful lovers, especially those of a warm 
temperament, should not be too sanguine in their 
anticipations that the path of Courtship always 
leads to conjugal felicity. Some tread this path with 
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light steps and buoyant hearts. In the sunshine of 
hope it seenls to them a path strewed witli roses, 
presenting in the distance the fairest prospects of 
terrestrial bliss, which prospects experience has 
proved are never realised when the warmth of 
affection after marriage cools into indifference. 
Without mutual love there can be no happiness in 
married life, and it is the daily manifestation of this 
love between husband and wife that gives gladness 
to the heart and makes home a Paradise. 

The newly-married pair, therefore, ought stu- 
diously to avoid using any remarks likely to create 
unpleasantness between them, as little differences, 
arising from the merest trifles, too frequently take 
place soon after marriage, and even sometimes 
before the honeymoon has passed. This may be 
attributed to the parties not knowing each other's 
little peculiarities, which are studiously kept out of 
sight in Courtship. It is related, that during the 
honeymoon a married pair one morning sat down 
to breakfast, and a tete-a-tete con^menced between 
them. The gentleman. In the course of conversation, 
rather petulantly contradicting his lady, she took 
offence, and leaning her elbow on the breakfast table, 
her cheek resting upon the palm of her hand, she 
sat in the dumps, with her eyes fixed earnestly upon 
the fire, her feet beating tattoo time : the husband, 

D 
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in the mean while hiting his lips, pulled down his 
ruffles, stamped about the room, and looked at his 
lady hke the devil. At last, he abruptly cried out, 
" What is the matter with you, madam ?" " No- 
thing !" replied the lady. " What is it you would 
make me, madam !" " Nothing," was again the 
reply. " What is it 1 have done to you ?" " — h, 
nothing," was still the answer. And this quarrel 
arose as they sat at breakfast: the lady having 
very innocently observed, " She believed the tea 
was made of Thames water," and the husband, in 
mere contradiction, having insisted upon it that 
the tea kettle was filled firom the New Biver. 

How necessary it is, therefore, that the newly 
married pair should stifle in the bud any expres- 
sion calculated to wound the feeUngs of either. A 
contention about trifles is foohsh, as one angry 
word begets another, and thus the harmony and 
peace of domestic life may be destroyed, perhaps 
for ever ! for 

'* One cruel taunt, one low ill-natured joke, 
Just gi?en to wound, to irritate, provoke, 
May sow the seeds of an eternal hate, 
Lose a good friend, or overturn a state." 

The Pleasures of Home. 

Before concluding this part of my subject, I 
deem it proper to remark, that every lover who 
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takes anto himself a "wife should daily evince to 
her, for his own advantage, the same attention, the 
same kindness of feeling, and the same affectionate 
regard after their nuptials as previously influenced 
his conduct ; for rest assured, much of Courtship 
is required to be practised during Matrimony, espe- 
cially those little pleasing attentions which show 
tmabated attachment ; as the roses of connubial 
bliss, like plants shut from the light, will soon 
cease to bloom, when deprived by cold neglect and 
indifference, of the genial sunshine of mutual 
affection. 

I cannot close these remarks more appropri- 
ately than by introducing the following beautiful 
stanzas from the pen of the accomplished author 
of " The Mind," Charles Swain ;— 



« Love I I will tell thee what is to love 1 

It is to boild with human thoughts a shrine, 

Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 

VHiere Time seems young and lafe a thing divine. 

All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 

To conseorate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above — the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 

Around — ^the streams their flowery margins kiss, 
And if there's heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this. 
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Yes, this is love — ^the steadfast and the trae:— - 

The immortal glo^ which has never set ; 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e'er knew : 

Of all life's sweets the very sweetest yet t 

Oh, who but can recall the eve they met 

To breathe in some green walk their first young vow 

Whilst summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet. 

And winds sighed soft around the mountain's brow, 

And all was rapture then, which is but memory now."* 



MATRIMONY. 



PART 11. 



''A leafless, bare, and blighted thing, 
Where scaree a breeze will deign to sing, 
Is man bereft of that control 
That flashes from a female soul. 
For heart to heart was bom to beat. 
And sonl with soul was made to meet. 
And sex foi sex design'd to be 
The dawn of endless sympathy !" 

jR. Montgomery. 

Having noticed the dark side as well as the sunny 
side of Courtship^ the transition is natural to the 
subject of Matrimony. 
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There are various opinioDS as to whether the 
single or married state is the happiest. The old 
bachelor avers there is nothing like a life of " single 
blessedness." He boasts of the free and easy man- 
ner in which he lives, unannoyed by the squalling 
of brats and the noisy volubility of a termagant 
partner. He asserts that he has no wish to be ruled 
by petticoat government — not he, indeed — no wish 
to be a woman's obedient slave, and bear with, 
what he considers, her unreasonable vagaries and 
caprice. He vaunts that he roves through the 
world unshackled by the bonds of matrimony, and 
cares for nobody; but, as Tennyson truly observes, 

** He that shnts Love ont, 
In torn shall be shnt oat from Love." 

Accordingly, as Time advances, and the infirmities 
of age begin to tell upon his frame, how gladly he 
would recall the past, if he could, and give his vaunt- 
ed freedom to secure, in his declining years, the at- 
tention of a loving woman. On a bed of sickness 
when suffering in body and mind, who is there then 
with a sympathising heart, will unbidden attend 
him, and, like a ministering angel, smooth his 
pillow by attending to his wants ? Nobody. At 
last, when he pays the debt of nature, who is 
there then near and dear to him to drop a tear^ and 
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with a heavy heart follow his remains to a place 
of interment ? Alas, nobody ! And though at times 
at wedded slavery he was wont to jeer and laugh ; 

yet, 

" When the nights are cold. 
The tahles empty, and he feels alone, 
A memory breaks of purer joys of old ; 
And, selfish to the last, he thinks of one 
Who might have soothed him with her gentle arts." 

When speaking of old bachelors, William Cob- 
bett, says, " It does very well in bantering songs 
to say that the bachelor s life is devoid of care. 
But his observation told him the contrary, and rea- 
son concurred, in this regard, with experience." 
There was no being in the world, he said, appeared 
to him so wretched as an Old Bachelor, '* What 
a life he led ! No one to talk to without going 
from home, or without getting some one to come 
to him ; no friend to sit and talk to : no one to 
share either his sorrows or his pleasures ; no soul 
having a common interest with him ; all around 
him taking care of themselves, and no care of him : 
no one to cheer him in moments of depression : 
to say all in a word, no one to love him, and no 
prospect of ever seeing such one to the end of 
his days." 

The old bachelor generally lives uncared for, 
and dies unregretted. Nearly all old bachelors 
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have expressed 'with sorrow that it would have 
been better for them had they married when young. 
The last old bachelor I conversed with on this sub- 
ject, regretted this with tears in his eyes. He was 
once in a very respectable position, and carried on 
a lucrative business ; but becoming old and infirm, 
he was plundered on every side by his servants. 
At length reducedjto poverty, and getting trouble- 
some to all who had to do with him, he was taken, 
as a last resource, to the parish work-house, where 
he died imlamented, and in a manner friendless. 
The preceding remarks, to my mind, do not 
apply to single ladies. As a class they are worthy of 
respect (though there are exceptions) for their de- 
votion to the welfare of others. Unlike old bache- 
lors, who only think of their own selfish enjoyments, 
they do not denounce matrimony ; but, though cir- 
cumstances may have hindered them from forming 
ties more congenial to their nature, yet they feel 
pleasure in promoting the happiness of others, and 
instead of ** wasting their sweetness on the desert 
air," they nobly resolve to find solace for their dis- 
appointments in tlie sweet "luxury of doing good ;" 
and truly, 

** Affection noTer was wasted. 
If it enrich not tlie heart of another, its ii^ters» 
retnruing 
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Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them 

full of refreshment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns 

again to the fountain." Longfellow, 

In married life, where the affections are daily 
expanding, there are better opportunities for en- 
joying pure pleasures than in a single state. A 
married man has some one to love, and some one 
to love him : as one of our poets has truly observed, 
*' He has some one to cast his glory on, to share 
his rapture with." 

** Without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial heauty won, 
O what were man ? — a world without a sun." CampbeU. 

Had we no loving heart to sweeten our daily 
toils and cares, no cheering smile from those we 
love, to encourage us on in our pilgrimage through 
life, what a long and dreary path we should have 
to tread ? Woman, then, was wisely formed to 
contribute to man's happiness; and it will be 
found that those who highly esteem the gentler 
sex will always appear more fresh, more joyous, 
and more happy than those who have no relish 
for such society. I consider myself a living evi- 
dence of the truth of this observation. Though 
now close verging upon seventy-two years of age> 
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by the blessing of God^ I still enjoy the tranquil 
pleasures of life the same as in my early days^ and 
I greatly attribute the genial feelings, the green 
old age which I now enjoy, to the kind attentions 
I have received in my own domestic circle, and to 
the elevatii^ influence which the society of woman 
has had upon me. Not long ago I was presented 
with a testimonial, bearing the following characte- 
ristic inscription, written by a lady, which corro- 
borates, in some measure, the preceding remarks. 

*' The Bard of Home, though old in years, 
In heart is still as young 
As when he first a wooing went, 
Or wedlock's praises stmg." 

Old bachelors are not of the same tempera- 
ment as those who highly esteem the fair sex. An 
old bachelor has no idea of woman's love. Matri- 
mony he derides, with a contemptuous sneer. He 
is as envious as the dog in the manger. He neither 
marries himself nor wishes any one else to marry. 
When a wedding takes place he feels no glad sen- 
sation. While every other person smiles on the 
ovent, he smiles not ; but with a significant shake 
of the head he looks unutterable things — as much 
as to say, " I pity the bridegroom. Poor fellow ! 
how silly, how very silly he is take to himself so 
-expensive an appendage as a wife !" But no mat- 
lier, if bachelors will not marry, there are those with 
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loToable hearts that will, or otherwise the domes- 
tic circle would soon lose its delightful attractions. 
What a joyous affair a wedding is ! How gaily 
the bridal morn is ushered in with radiant smiles 
and the joy-bells cheerful tones. The bridal party 
are met at the bride's dear home. How lovely she 
appears with-^her attendant maids '' clad in vestures 
of nuptial white !" Every heart seems glad, every 
face wears a smile. All is sunshine, all is gaiety — 
while old and youngs sporting white breast-knots, 
look blithe as light hearts can make them. 

** the bonnie, hey the bonme, 
Othe bonnie bi^ast-knots. 
Blithe and merry were they all, 

When they put on the breaiit^knots." 

The carriages now drive up to the home of the 
bride, with the drivers gaily dressed and wearing 
white favours. The bridal party enter them — slap 
bang go the doors of the vehicles, and away they 
roll with the happy ones to church. Here a group 
of spectators are anxiously waiting to catch a glimpse 
of the bride. See, the door of the carriage that 
contains her is opened. With ''her dark eyes 
declining," how gracefully she descends the steps, 
her virgin loveliness shining through her veil like 
a sunbeam darting through a thin cloud ! How 
timidly she takes the arm of her attendant as the 
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party two and two are about to proceed to the 
church door, the pathway to which is strewed with 
flowers. At length, they reach' the hymeneal 
altar, and take their places. Here, before all pre- 
sent, the youthful pair stand — and soon 

" The holy vow, 
And ring of gold, no fond illuBions now, 
Bind her as his. Across the threshold led. 
And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 
His house she enters — there to be a light. 
Shining within, when all without is night; 
A guardian angel o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing; 
Winning him back, when mingling in the throng. 
From a vain world, we love, alas, too long. 
To fireside happiness, to hours of ease, 
Blest with the charm, the certainty to please. 
How oft her eyes read his ; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 
Still subject ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth and sorrow of his sorrow." 

At present the weddings amongst the middle 
and higher classes of society in England are dis- 
tinguished by that refinement and elegance which 
show a more polished state of society than in for- 
mer years. At such weddings there is a greater 
profusion of bridal favours and flowers, more 
rational rejoicings, and less of that gluttony and 
drunkenness which disgraced our marriage festivals 
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a century or two ago. To give an idea how mar- 
riages were celebrated in the north one hundred 
years since, the following account, from an old 
newspaper, is extracted : — 

" Married in June, 1760, Mr. William Donkin, 
a considerable farmer of Great Tosson, near Both- 
bury, in the county of Northumberland, to Miss 
Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable young gendewoman 
of that place. The entertainment on this occasion 
was very grand, there being no less than one hun- 
dred and twenty quarters of lamb, forty-four quar- 
ters of veal, twenty quarters of mutton, and a great 
quantity of beef, twelve hams, with a suitable 
number of chickens, &c. which was concluded with 
eight ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve 
dozen of cider, a great many gallons of wine, and 
ninety bushels of malt made into beer. The com- 
pany consisted of five hundred and fifty ladies and 
gentlemen, who concluded with the music of 
twenty-five fiddlers and pipers, and the whole was 
conducted with the utmost order and unanimity." 

Though the food provided at this wedding was 
so enormous in extent : vet the amount of eat- 
ables provided at the marriage feasts of nations 
in the savage regions of the globe is on a still 
more stupendous scale. It is related by Missionary 
Williams, in his recent work on " Figi and the 
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Figians/' that it is easier to specify the good cheer 
at their wedding feasts by yards and hundred 
weights than by dishes. Speaking of the celebra- 
tion of the marriage of a Chief of that country^ he 
says, "There was provided for the entertainment 
of the friends assembled, a wall of fish five feet 
high and twenty yards in length, besides turtle, and 
pigs, and venison in proportion. One dish, at the 
same feast, was ten feet long, four wide, and three 
deep, spread over with green leaves, on which 
were placed roast pigs and turtles. Whatever is 
prepared by the friends of the man are given to 
those of the woman, and vice versa.** 

In a small village near Berlin, according to the 
German papers, a marriage recently took place, 
where the feast in celebration of the event, lasted 
two days, and during these forty-eight hours, the 
bride and bridegroom changed attire five times. 
There were one hundred and twenty persons present 
at the wedding, and as they brought German appe- 
tites with them, sixty chickens, two hundred and 
twenty pounds of carp, three hundred and thirty 
pounds of cake, twelve large joints of roast veal, 
and tbree hundred bottles of wine, disappeared in 
the course of the forty-eight hours. At the dancing, 
each man who had the honour of being the part- 
ner of the bride, was obliged to pay a fixed sum of 
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money to the musicians, and the bachelors who had 
this honour were obliged to pay three times as 
much as the husbands paid. The bride was not 
allowed to refuse an invitation to dance, therefore 
the vigour of her legs may be imagined, as she 
actually danced on this occasion twenty pounds 
into the pockets of the musicians ! 

The celebrated writer, Jeremy Taylor, when 
speaking of marriage, says, " If you are for plea- 
sure, marry ; if you prize rosy health, marry. A good 
wife is heaven's last best gift to man — his angel 
of mercy, his minister of graces innumerable, his 
gem of many virtues, his casket of jewels ; her 
voice, his sweetest music — her smiles, his brightest 
day — her kiss, the guardian of innocence — her 
arms, the pale of his safety, the balm of his health, 
the balsam of his life — her industry, his surest 
wealth — her economy, his safest steward — her 
lips,, his faithful councillor — her bosom, the soft- 
est pillow of his cares — and her prayers, the ablest 
advocates of heavens blessings on his head !'* 

What a warm eulogium is this in favour Jof the 
fair sex!" "If you are for pleasure, marry," 
says the heavenly-minded Jeremy Taylor. "If 
you prize rosy health, marry," says J this pious 
divine. " A good wife," he continues, " is heaven's 
last best gift !" Mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
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this, ye miserable old bachelors, aud no longer 
lift up your voices aud rail against matrimony . 
Surely, you cannot set up your opinions on this 
subject in opposition to those of the great Jeremy 
Taylor, a man universally respected for his learn- 
ing and piety, and nho fully understood all the 
affections of the baman heart. 

Marriage, bo eloquently commended by the 
above learned divine, has never been a check to 
men of energy in accomplishing the most praise- 
worthy objects. It has more assisted than retarded 
them in carrying out their objects. Most of the 
great men nho have enriched our literature with 
the productions of their genius, who have created 
new powers in the scientific world, and who, in one 
age or another, have wielded the destinies of na- 
tions, were all married before they were thirty, 
nuptial cares being to them no hindrance 
towards their attaining pie-eminent greatness. 
Lords Eldon, Erskine, Abinger, and a host of 
other lawyers equally eminent, rose to the highest 
positions in their profession after they were mar- 
ried. Many of the greatest dignitaries of the 
church, with the present bishops of Oxford, Lin- 
coln, Exeter, and Canterbury', have risen to high 
'grment although early married. In the world's 
rj', who achieved more to immortalize their 
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names than Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon, and Wash- 
ington ? yet marriage was no obstacle to the pro- 
secution of their designs. Jeremy Taylor married 
in early life, yet he became a celebrated writer. 
Another writer, William Cobbett, when first he 
saw his wife one winter morning in New Brunswick, 
with her elbows bare, scrubbing out a washing tub, 
said to a friend with him> " That's the girl for 
me !" This girl he married when he was twenty- 
five. Speaking of his literary labours when sixty- 
five, having then written nearly a hundred volumes, 
he said, that a fourth part of the labours he had 
performed, neverwould have been performed, if he 
had not been a married man. Of poets, Francis 
Beaumont married at twenty-seven, Shakespere 
at eighteen. Burns linked his fortunes with his 
** Bonnie Jean" at twenty-five, Southey and Cole- 
ridge married when young, Wordsworth for years 
enjoyed the sweets of wedlock at Bydal Mount, and 
Sir Walter Scott, though the life of his family 
circle, he contrived to send into the world tome 
after tome from the rich stores of his creative mind. 
Watts and George Stephenson also married young, 
yet what triumphs they achieved in mechanical 
science ! In short, by far the greatest proportion 
of those who have been useful to our country in 
the advancement of science, the extension of know- 

£ 
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ledge, or the dissemination of moral and religious 
pricciples, are the men who have entered the mar- 
riage state. 

The latest editor of Spenser, the author of the 
Faerie Queen> when alluding to that poet's wife, 
takes the liberty of libelling the wives of our poets 
in a shameful manner. " If it were possible," he 
says, "to collect together all poets* wives, we should 
find them, whether dead or living, however extolled 
by their husbands, a company of extremely dis- 
tasteful women." Thus, at one fell swoop, this 
editor of Spenser, denounces both the dead and 
the living wives of our poets. The censure, how- 
ever, is too sweeping to be correct, and too unjust 
to be credited. What could he know of the wives 
of the poets who flourished in the Elizabethan era 
when so little is at present known of the personal 
history of those poets themselves ? As to the poets' 
wives of this and the last century, many pleasing 
testimonies might be adduced to prove the incor- 
rectness of this editor's calumnious remark, and 
amongst the number I would note the wives of 
Campbell, Burns, Coleridge, 'and Wordsworth, as 
occuring readily to my mind. Did the wife of Camp- 
bell, the bard of Hope, deserve this rude, this foul 
censure! By no means — she was a sweet woman^ 
worthy of his praise. Was the " Bonnie Jean" of 
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Burns so repulsive as to be designated distasteful ? 
Amiable, warm-hearted, cheerful, and uncommonly 
handsome, she was quito the reverse. Coleridge's 
wife was a shining light to his household, and no 
poet ever sang more sweetly and more truly of his 
** ladye love" than he did of her. What a joy too 
was the wife of Wordsworth to him in his long 
retirement amid the sylvan shades of Grasmere, 
and to the high opinion he entertained of her, the 
world, no doubt, is indebted for the production of 
the subjoined beautiful 

PORTRAIT. 

■ 

" She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair» 
like twilight too her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time, and the cheerful dawn; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer yiew, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty : 

A countenance in which did meet 
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Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine : 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command: 
And yet a Spirit, still and bright. 
With something of an angel light I" 

Wordsworth* 

"Maxriage/' says a modern writer, **has been 
instituted to be a watch upon our passions, and to 
remind us of the duty of mortifying them — that the 
young of the world might not be brought into being 
and then left to their wills — that parents should 
have the charge of their offspring, and should 
bring them up in the paths of virtue, and under 
the control of religion — and in particular for the 
domestic comfort of our species, and to produce 
love, harmony^ and friendship, in each separate 
family; and thereby to make society in general 
one universal family, who consult the interest and 
welfare of each other in all concerns of life/' 
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Though Marriage was instituted for promoting 
these praiseworthy objects, how many marry who 
never give them a moment s consideration ! In 
many instances, family aggrandisement, or the 
acquisition of wealth, is the main inducement that 
tends to form the union. Such matches may 
gratify aristocratic ambition, but they never can 
create conjugal bliss. Those who thus marry may 
appear all blandishments and smiles in pubUo, 
they may dazzle with the splendour of wealth, and 
be gratified with all that it can procure, yet still 
discontent will, vulture-like, prey upon their minds 
in their hours at home, where no welcome smile will 
light up the features, no endearing look captivate the 
soul, no cheerful tones salute the ear; but all will 
be.sullenness and. gloom, or quarrelling and wran- 
gling. Thus, the married pair having no relish 
for one another's society, having found they were 
not suited for each other, they drag out a miserable 
existence, daily regretting that they had entered the 
marriage state merely for worldly considerations. 

Thus it is, parties injudiciously marry who are 
completely strangers to those pure emotions of love 
and regard without which they never can enjoy 
happiness together. 

Some youthM lovers are so infiituated with 
beauty, so over head and ears in love, that ih&y 
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rush into a matrimonial connexion without the 
least consideration, and utterly ignorant of the 
temper and qualities of those whom they many. 
A lover of this temperament labours under the 
grossest delusion. He clothes the object of his 
passionate desire with every perfection of body and 
mind. He imagines she is all his fancy paints 
her — an angel in human shape, a being, possessing 
every excellence, that never had existence. In the 
ardency of his passion, he believes that a union 
with her will make him the happiest of mortals. 
He marries the lady, and soon after, on becoming 
more intimately acquetinted with her, the faultless 
creation of his brain, the fair vision of his day- 
dreams, bursting like a bubble and vanishing into 
thin air, the sad reality breaks upon him, that by 
his own indiscreet folly he has made himself 
unhappy and wretched. 

Tiow different is the result of a marriage where 
mutual attachment and prudential motives form 
the basis of the union. Matrimonial connexions 
under such circumstances almost invariably turn 
but well, and in after years present the most de- 
lightful pictures of human happiness. The purest 
and sweetest pleasures in life are those felt where 
the home-affections are kindled and burn brightly. 
What sight can be more pleasing than man and 
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wife, with the dear pledges of their love around 
them, enjoying the sweets of home, made sweet 
by those endearments no words can express? 
What mother's heart overflows not with joy as she 
hangs enraptured over her infant when it first 
notices, with a smile, her fond caresses ? What 
father's heart does not dance within him when his 
little ones circle his knees as they welcome his 
return home in accents so delicious to a parent's 
ear ? So it is, the happiest moments of human 
existence pass where the warmth of love expands 
the affections, as the heat of the sun unfolds the 
lovely tints of the opening flower. How blest, 
then, are they who enjoy such affections, to those 
who are entirely strangers to them. 

*' Thrice blest the Home that yields delights like these, 
Thrice blest the heart such simple joys can please, 
That mid the troubled world's unceasing strife, 
Can soften down the rugged cares of life, 
Sweeten each moment, banish every woe, 
And make our earth a paradise below." 

The Pleasures of Home. 

Home is the empire of woman. It is there 
she sways the sceptre of her influence — it is there 
she " rears the tender thought," and teaches " the 
young idea how to shoot" — and it is there, while 
she is a shining light to all around, that she sows 
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the seeds of virtue^ wisdon), and affection, and bids 
their opening blossoms expand into maturity and 
display their moral beauty. 

Were it possible to weigh in a balance the 
good wives and the bad, the latter would soon 
kick the beam ; or otherwise it would speak very 
unfavourably indeed for those to whom we owe all 
our home comforts and our domestic happiness. 

Man was not created to live alone, or why was 
woman formed ? — woman, the last and most exqui- 
site workmanship of Him who made her. Before 
the creation of woman, Adam had dominion over 
every thing on the face of the earth ; but though 
the birds of the air and the beasts of the field had 
each a companion, and two and two they lived in 
happiness together, yet there was none of the same 
species to hold communion with him. He had no 
one to share his happiness, no one to converse 
with, no one to love. He stood alone as it were 
in the world, a solitary being amid the bowers of 
Paradise, where every living thing but himself had 
a mate. God, however, saw, that it '^ was not good 
for man to be alone.'* Therefore, in his bountiful 
kindness, he created woman to be the partner 
of his bliss ; and, in creating her, he concen- 
tred every perfection of body and mind that 
could contribute to heighten man's felicity. 
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Thus, the creation of our first parents led to 
wedded love, which surpasses all love save the 
love of God. Take wedded love from the world, 
and what would it be ? A wilderness without a 
flower, a desert without a spring. This love is the 
silver cord, the mysterious sympathy that binds 
heart to heart and soul to soul. It bloomed the 
sweetest flower in Eden, and surviving the glories 
there, it still blooms on, giving to " fleeting life its 
lustre and perfume ;'' and, in defiance of the cold 
blasts of the world, it will continue to bloom, in 
all its beauty, so long as it is nurtured by the 
warmth of woman's kind affections. 

Though fragile the form of woman, though 
gentle her nature, yet how strong is her influence, 
how potent her power ! Her smile has conquered 
kingdoms, her tear softened the stoniest hearts, 
her beauty enslaved the mightiest conquerors, her 
love enabled her to suffer the greatest privations 
and brave the most appalling dangers. Happy is 
the man who has won the affections of a true- 
hearted woman, and can proudly call her his own. 
She is a treasure to him of more value than aught 
in the world beside. If prosperity smiles upon 
him, she will double his pleasures ; if the ills of 
life depress his spirits, she will lighten his cares, 
and with the finger of Hope point to a ** good time 
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coming ;" if he be laid on a couch of sickness she 
will attend to his wants with all the gentleness of 
her nature ; and, should it be his fate to be dragged 
to prison, even there she will follow him, and illu- 
mine its gloom with the light of her presence. O 
woman, lovely woman ! how like an angel thou 
art, when the higher attributes of thy nature are 
developed for the good of man ! 

The cynic may snarl, and the bachelor may 
rail and jeer ; yet, after all, marriage is unques- 
tionably, as Milton poetically observes, 

" The perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ;" 

And experience has proved, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that where pure and mutual attach- 
ment subsists in the marriage state, there is no 
other state of human existence so happy or more 
honourable. 

** If health be firm, if friends be true. 
If self be well controll'd, 
If taste be pure, if wants be few, 
And not too often told. 

If reason always rule the heart, 

If passion own its sway — 
If love for aye to life impart 

The zest it does to-day. 

If Providence with parent oare 

Mete out the varying lot — 
While meek contentment bows to share 

The palace or the cot. 
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And oh, if Faith, sublime and clear 

The spirit upward guide, 
Then blessed indeed, and blessed for ever 

The Brtdegboom and the Bbide !" 

It is a favourite hypothesis with some that Love 
takes wing and flies away when the honey-moon 
is over— that connubial bliss then becomes a dead 
letter, and that every kind aflfection of the heart is 
changed to apathy, coldness, and neglect. 

1 recollect once seeing two prints that expressed 
this idea. One represented, in the fore ground, a 
very high awkward-looking stile, with rural scenery 
in the distance, and over this stile a young lover 
was pourtrayed handing his sweetheart with the 
most polite attention. Underneath this print 
appeared the word, Courtship. The accompany- 
ing print represented the s£ime objects, with this 
difference — the gentleman having got over the 
stile himself, was pourtrayed as marching away 
with an air of supreme indiflference, leaving the 
poor, neglected lady to climb over in the best way 
she possibly could. Underneath was the word. 
Matrimony. 

It must be acknowledged that these prints 
present no inviting inducement for ladies to marry. 
But the ladies may cheer up, as there are few 
gentlemen in the matrimonial corps, who would not 
gladly, if required, hand any lady over an awkward 
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stile ; and any one declining so conrteous an act 
would not deserve the name of man. I would set 
him down as a brute — a kind of Bluebeard to 
ladies^ deserving ineffable contempt. 

Happiness in the marriage state is not so difi5- 
cult to realise as some may imagine. If a youthful 
couple marry, and do not succeed in living happily 
together, they have, generally speaking, only them- 
selves to blame. Happiness in this state greatly 
depends upon the conduct of those who enter 
into it, as trifles " light as air" make the sum of 
our earthly enjoyments. 

Trifles may be considered as little things, 
not worthy of notice ; but little things are known 
to produce great results. Neglect doing little 
things, and the consequences may be awful. For 
want of a pin the carriage may break down ; for 
want of a compass the vessel may be lost. A small 
pebble from the brook brought down the great 
Goliah. One little indiscretion will lead to a 
thousand others, and one slight deviation from 
what is right lead to a great amount of what is 
wrong. By not paying attention, therefore, to 
matters that appear of trivial importance, it too 
frequently happens than strife is engendered, the 
finest Sympathies of our nature destroyed, and 
thus the happiest home may become a domestic 
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hell, where Vice is allowed to preside in all its 
horrid and soul-degrading deformity. 

It is related, that a friend of Michael Angelo's 
once called upon him. The sculptor was finishing 
a statue. Sometime after he called on him again ; 
the sculptor was still at his work. His friend, 
looking at the figure, exclaimed, " You have been 
idle since I last saw you." "By no means," replied 
the sculptor. "I have pohshed this part, and 
polished that; I have poUshed this feature, and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more ex- 
pression to this lip, and more energy to this limb." 
*' Well, well," observed his friend, " but all these 
are trifles." ** It may be so," returned Angelo> 
" but recollect that trifles make perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifle." 

Thus it is in the matrimonial world. By pay- 
ing attention to trifles the lip is made to smile, 
the eye to sparkle with pleasure, the cheek to glow 
with health, and the heart to feel the sweet emo- 
tions of utterable love; and thus is reached that 
perfection of connubial well-being, a loving and a 
happy couple. 

I now turn to the dark side of my subject, and 
it really presents so many phases of a revolting 
character that I am apt to wonder so many marry, 
just, as it were, to torment each other, and make 
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themselves miserable for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Too frequently we see the home of a married 
pair become a hotbed of dissension. A dispute 
takes place upon some unimportant point — one 
angry word begets another — the war of words waxes 
hotter and hotter^ and as both parties seem resolved 
to have the last word, there is no knowing when 
the stormy conflict will cease. At length, after one 
volley of abuse has succeeded another in rapid 
succession, the ammunition of the belligerents 
being expended, a kind of truce succeeds, during 
which the parties are in the sulks for some days, 
until either a reconciliation takes place, or the 
wordy cannonade is resumed with redoubled vigour. 
Thus, with an utter disregard of every hymeneal 
obligation, the unhappy couple live on together, 
leading a cat and dog existence, alternately frown- 
ing and smiling, quarrelling and sulking, until 
one of them is removed from the great drama of 
life. 

Trifles, as I have previously observed, make 
the sum of human happiness ; yet, what bicker- 
ings, what revilings, what heart-burnings arise 
in the married state merely about nothing else but 
trifles. Nearly all matrimonial quarrels originate 
from trivial matters. How fearful are such quar- 
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rels when man and wife have no control over their 
tempers, as no one can tell how they will end, or 
what may be their consequences. 

I once knew a middle-aged married couple, 
who, possessing a competence, had the means of 
enjoying every comfort ; yet, owing to both parties 
giving way to a bad temper, they were continually 
wrangling and jangling. One day, the wife re- 
moved a painting in the sitting-room, to what, 
she thought, a more advantageous position for the 
light to fall upon it. The husband going into the 
room soon after, and seeing the painting removed, 
he exclaimed "Hollo, who's been so devihshly 
officious as to remove the painting I placed there 
with my own hands ?" Then addressing his wife, 
in a tone something like the growl of a tiger, he 
said, "Is this your doing, madam ?" 

"Yes," replied the lady," not in the least 
daunted by her husband's rudeness, " I removed 
the painting, as I thought the light would show it 
to more advantage on this side of the room." 

" The light ! a fiddlestick !'' growled the hus- 
band, " what do you know about light ? I'll have 
the painting removed — I'll let you see I'm master 
here." With his face red. with anger, he then 
grufSy exclaimed, " Do my bidding, madam — I 
insist upon it, that you immediately remove the 
painting to where you took it from." 
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"Indeed I shall not,'* resolutely replied the 
lady, " 1*11 do no such thing ! — 111 not be at your 
bidding — ^I did not marry you to become your 
slave, you good for nothing brute !** 

" Good for nothing brute !*' reiterated the en- 
raged husband, " And pray what are you ? The 
plague of my life, a thorn in my side, a she- 
Beelzebub — ^but I'll let you know, madam, I'm 
master here. Take the painting back, I say !*' 

" No, Sir, I wont !** answered the lady. 

" You wont, wont you,*' roared out the husband, 
** But I'll find a way to make you. Will you 
remove the painting, madam, or you will not ?*' 

No, I will not, you tyrant, you unreasonable 
monster," she indignantly replied. 

Here a scene of recrimination ensued that 
beggars description. At last the infuriated husband 
stepped up to the painting to remove it himself — 
his wife endeavoured to deter him — a scuffle en- 
sued — and, on hearing a loud scream from her, the 
neighbours rushed into the room and found the 
husband, furious as a mad bull, smashing the 
painting to pieces, and crying out, at the top of 
his voice, " There, madam, look there, madam — 
ril let you see I'm master here!*' 

Thus arose, from so trivial a matter as the remo- 
val of a painting, this discordant matrimonial duet, 
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and the scene that followed, which ultimately led 
to a separation of the parties. How important it is^ 
therefore, that we should endeavour to control our 
tempers, and, giving way to each other's little faults 
and infirmities, bear in mind, that 

*' The kindest and the happiest pair, 

Will find occasion to forbear, 

And something every day they live, 

To pity, and perhaps forgive." 

Covaper» 

" Keep your temper," is an excellent precept, 
that no one should lose sight of in married life. 
A gentleman in the south of England had these 
three words formed with brass nails hung in every 
room of his house to daily remind its inmates and 
himself of their vast importance. Some say it is 
dijQ&cult to keep the temper ; but " Where there's a 
will there's a way," and much may be done to con- 
trol and improve it by trying. Self-discipline 
in this respect would show how much may be 
accomplished. Gentleness and kindness are more 
powerful than a volley of the bitterest words ; 
therefore, it is wise to control, if possible, those 
passions which degrade the man. The greatest men 
have had so perfect a command of their tempers 
that they have excited admiration. It would be 
well for every one to follow such bright examples. 

F 
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Socrates, the greatest heathen philosopher^ was 
naturally of a hot and hasty temper ; yet, by self- 
discipline, he had leatnt to subdue and keep it 
under control. His wife, Zantippe, was the most 
arrant scold in Athens, and nothing gave her more 
pleasure that to abuse her philosophic husband. 
One day, in a fit of anger, she threw a jug of water 
over his head, when, in return for her rudeness, he 
coolly said to her, " After so much thunder, we may 
well look for the shower." Sir Isaac Newton too, 
it is said, had a well-disciplined mind. One day, his 
little dog, Fido, upset a lighted candle amongst his 
papers, and in a few moments the whole of his 
manuscripts, the labour of years, was burnt, and 
all that the philosopher said, when he looked upon 
the sad catastrophe, was, " Fido, Fido, thou 
little knowest what mischief thou hast done.** 

But though the want of good temper and 
mutual forbearance creates numerous unhappy dis- 
sensions in the wedded state ; yet the greatest foe to 
peace and happiness in that state is drunkenness. 

" Happy is the man that loves his home," 

Says the old poet, Herrick. But what home can 
be happy where a drunkard is its lord and master ? 
What relish can a drunkard have for home and 
its endearments ? What cares he for its pure and 
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tranquil pleasures ? What regard can he have 
for his suffering partner's acts of kindness, her 
endeavours to promote his comfort, her gentle 
solicitations to win him back to love and duty ? 
He cares nothing for these. His heart has become 
callous — his sense of propriety lost — his feelings 
imbruted. A slave to a depraved appetite, all he 
thinks of is indulging it, even at the price of his 
eternal ruin. In vain are his wife's entreaties, in 
vain her tears and supplications. He heeds them 
not ; but, as though led by some irresistable power, 
he rushes headlong to destruction. 

Such is the potent power of Drunkenness, the 
monster vice of our country, the great moral pesti- 
lence, that like the destroying angel sweeps over 
the framework of society, and in its desolating 
track leaves the sad history of many a broken 
heart and many a premature and awful death. 
What maiden can marry a sot, and expect to be 
treated like a woman ? Drunkenness is incompa- 
tible with domestic peace. No woman can be 
happy who is married to a sot. Mark this, ye 
peerless daughters of England ! Mark this, ye 
blooming maidens, whose hands and hearts are 
still your own, and beware of receiving the ad- 
dresses of young men addicted to this hideous vice ; 
for rest assured, it is only by marrying those of an 
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opposite character than you will have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying true matrimonial felicity. 

The following episode, bearing upon the sub- 
ject, is not altogether a fiction of the poet's brain. 



THE FATE OF BENEVOLUS. 

I knew Benevolns — be once possest 
A noble beart witbin a feeling breast, 
A mildness soft as Summer's gentlest wind, 
Tbe winning graces of a cultured mind, 
Witbout a want that could bis soul annoy, 
Or dry tbe fountain of each household joy. 
Where was the man could boast a lovelier wife ? 
Where was the mortal led a happier life, 
Had sweeter children, all that could impart 
A world of pleasure to a father's heart?" 

I knew Benevolus — he was then 
Tbe happiest, kindest, and the best of men : 
His home to him the dwelling-place of bliss, 
Where he was greeted with aflfection's kiss 
And artless smiles, that spake of fond delight 
From those who loved him ever in their sight ; 
To whom he was what sunshine is to flowers, 
Tbe genial beam that gladdened all their hours, 
Their life, their soul, their joy, their doting pride, 
Their all on earth each earthly want supplied. 

But, ah, how]ohanged I Ere five short years had sped, 
Each generous feeling from his breast bad fled; 
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Lured by the base from Virtue's placid shades, 

He sought the haunts where hideous Vice degrades ; 

Wantoned in riot, every tie forgot, 

Till he became that worst of brutes — a sot I 

Till, dead to shame, and forfeiting respect. 

His peace was blasted, and his credit wrecked. 

Home lost its charms, for Misery then was there, 

The famished look, the discontented air, 

The lone wife left o'er buried hopes to mourn, 

And nightly wait her reeling lord's return. 

He came — no stem remonstrance met his ear. 

Her keen reproach was but a trickling tear ; 

He boisterous came — ^yet, meek as sufifering saint, 

She scarcely breathed a murmur of complaint : 

Still reckless on his mad career he ran, 

A foul dishonour to the name of man, 

A callous wretch, with no redeeming grace, 

A villain, to himself and all his race; 

A brainless sot, would sell his soul to sip 

And hug the poisoned chalice to his lip : 

So fiercely raged, like that of fiends accurst, 

The tongue-parched fever of his quenchless thirst. 

At last reduced — no home, no friend, no pelf, 

His palsied hand he raised against himself — 

Fell, with a shriek, as flowed life's crimson tide, 

And, raving, cursed his Maker as he died. 

TJie Pleasures of Home, 



Though Drunkenness is the monster vice that 
affects the happiness of married life ; yet^ there are 
other minor vices that tend materially to destroy all 
comfort in the marriage state. 
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Amongst these, I would number idleness, want 
of order, and uncleanliness. An eminent wri- 
ter speaking on this point, says, that " Order is the 
basis of economy — order in the conduct of affairs; 
order in the management of the income ; order in 
the regulation of amusements; order in the ar- 
rangement of your society; order, and order only." 
Now the want of order and cleanliness at home 
proceeds from sheer idleness ; and idleness, we well 
know, is the parent of want. The home of an 
idle wife, therefore, presents no idea of comfort or 
happiness. As we enter such a home our nasal 
organs are generally offended with a fetid and un- 
heal thful effluvia that betokens the sluttery within. 
And when entered, what do we behold ? The idle 
wife, enthroned, as it were, in dirt and wretched- 
ness. Casting a look round the apartment, what 
do we see ? The grate choked with ashes, the hobs 
covered with dust, the fender and fire irons rusty, 
and every place in a litter, while the walls and 
ceiling look grim with filth. We cannot get a 
peep into the closets. Oh, no. These are the 
hiding places, the sanctvm sanctorums of the 
idle wife, where she stows out of sight her slops, 
her greasy plates, and her dirty dishclouts and 
towels, where they find a resting-place until their 
stench becomes intolerable. Here sits the idle 
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wife amidst her neglected household deities, wasting 
her precious moments — here she sits, useless and 
inactive, a disgrace to her sex. We look at her, 
and feel ready to exclaim, " Is this the blooming 
damsel that once looked so lovely and prepossess- 
ing ? Is this the maiden once so smart and neat — 
that once attracted all hearts T It is even so. What 
a wonderful change matrimony has made ! Her 
hair once so glossy and well-arranged is now like 
a mop — her face and hands court soap and water — 
and her appearance altogether is untidy and 
wretched. What a falling off is here ! How can 
such a wife be a comfort and blessing to her hus- 
band ? I once heard an elderly lady say, it was the 
duty of a wife to keep her husband's eyes at home. 
The idle wife never thinks about keeping up her 
appearance to please him. She cares nothing 
either for his comfort or her own ; and thus it is 
so many husbands are driven, as it were, to spend 
so much of their time in the gay saloons of the 
gin palace. 

What a refreshing contrast the good wife pre- 
sents to the one we have just sketched ! A good 
wife is a blessing to her husband. When his heart 
is weighed down with sorrow, or the cares and 
anxieties of life oppress him, she it is that 
pours the balm of consolation into his soul. Her 
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tender love sweetens his toil, her^ile throws 
sunshine on his path of life. She rises early, and 
every morning she sees that the windows of the 
bed rooms are thrown open, as she knows how 
necessary it is for health that the air we breathe 
should be pure and wholesome. A good wife 
attends to the kitchens, and the pantries, and the 
closets, and sees that the hobs are dusted, the 
grates brightened, and the fenders and fire irons 
polished. She takes care that the pans are scoured, 
and all slops removed as soon as possible. What- 
ever she does, is to promote the comfort of her 
husband and those within the immediate sphere of 
her influence. A good wife should not only be 
a skilful and careful manager, but also a good 
cook. In providing for the house she will act 
with prudence and economy, purchasing her goods 
at first hand, and not incessantly buying in penny- 
worths. She never thinks of doing this, as she 
studies to make her husband's earnings go as far 
as possible. She is able, therefore, to make one 
pound go as far as some wives make two. In the 
upstairs department she attends to the ticking, and 
the sheets, and the quilts, keeping them in good 
repair. She sees that the furniture is dusted and 
rubbed bright, the water jugs at the dressing tables 
filled, and the closets freed from every particle of 
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dirt. As to cobwebs they axe as bad to find in the 
home of a good wife as a policeman when he is 
wanted; and as she has a natural aversion to spiders 
and other obnoxious insects, she makes it a rule 
to give them no quarter. In the afternoon she 
dresses for the remainder of the day^ taking care 
to dress in a becoming manner, according to her 
position in society ; for a good wife not only likes 
her home to look sunny and comfortable to her 
husband, but she likes to adorn her person so as 
to win his approving smile. 

When dressed, she generally looks amongst the 
linens, the flannels, and other articles, to find em- 
ployment. In particular, she looks to the mend- 
ing department, as a good wife well knows that 
"A stitch in time saves nine." She, therefore, 
inspects her husband's apparel, especially his shirts, 
to ascertain that no button is wanted, as it is a 
sure indication of negligence on the part of a wife 
to present her good man with a shirt minus a but- 
ton. Having been diligent throughout the day in 
attending to her duties, she secures to herself in 
the evening a little leisure for the mental recreation 
which the society of her husband and their mutual 
tastes afibrd, and thus employing her time, her 
mind is well regulated, and she spontaneously 
treats her husband with that respect and conside- 
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ration which are his due^ consequently he is led to 
prize his home more than any other place on the 
face of the earth. 

How appropriate is the language of Solomon 
upon this subject ! How accurately he has drawn 
the character of a model wife ! " The heart of a 
husband/' he observes, " doth safely trust in her. 
She will do him good, and not evil, all the days 
of her life. She worketh willingly with her hands. 
Strength and honour are her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her children rise up, and call her blest ; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her." These beautiful 
words were written by the king of Israel three 
thousand years ago ; yet, how powerfully they show 
all the requirements necessary to form a good wife 
even at the present day ! 

Having taken a brief glance of Courtship and 
Matrimony, and their respective lights and shades,! 
now come to the very important question, " Which 
is the way to make the marriage state happy ?" 
We know that many do enjoy happiness in this 
state, while others do not. The way to be happy 
in married life is not to live in daily vice and licen- 
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tiousness — it is not to spend the precious moments 
of our existence in idleness and dirt, and in the 
family circle to bear in our hearts '* Hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitable ness." No wedded pair who 
thus live can ever expect to realise connubial feli- 
city, and enjoy the tranquil pleasures of Home. 
The idea is preposterous. The way, therefore, to 
be happy in this state is for both parties to live 
virtuously, to act towards each other with mutual 
forbearance, to endeavour to please and be pleased, 
and to be contented in mind, economical in expen- 
diture, and temperate in all things, with a proper 
submission to the will of Him who is the great 
Dispenser of all earthly blessings. The attainment, 
then, of mutual happiness in married life is not so 
difficult. In order to attain this happiness much 
depends upon the regulation of our own conduct, 
and a desire on the part of both husband and wife 
to act kindly to each other, and to discharge those 
important duties which they solemnly vowed to 
perform at the hymeneal altar. In every transaction 
between them, they should act towards each other 
with the greatest integrity, so that they may con- 
fidently rely upon one another's truthfulness. 
The husband should keep no secrets from his 
wife, and the wife none from him. Mutual confi- 
dence in this respect is the soul of a good under- 
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standing between them. In her domestic pursuits, 
it is the duty of the wife to do all in her power to 
make his fireside a scene of cheerfulness and com- 
fort — and, in return for this kindness, he ought to 
treat her with every attention tending to promote 
her happiness. Let him consult with her in the 
hour of difficulty, "Let him love her even as him- 
self," and daily show that by his attention to her 
that his attachment is still the same. Wives are 
remarkably sensitive upon this point. They are 
quicker-sighted than men, and the least symptom of 
declining affection on the part of the husband would 
be a source of pain and sorrow to a loving wife. 

There are some who may prefer a life of celibacy, 
but such a life is by no means desirable. In all ages 
and in all countries, wherever civilization has spread 
its beneficial effects, the marriage state has invari- 
ably been considered preferable and more honour- 
able; and though in our pilgrimage through life 
we may meet with many cares and anxieties to 
perplex us, many sorrows and afflictions to sink 
our spirits, many disappointments and trials to 
bear with — ordained, no doubt, for our good by an 
all-wise Providence : yet, though we may thus have 
to suffer and endure, thus to feel and weep, thus to 
bear disappointments and trials — still, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that there are more smiles 
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than teaxs, more joys than sorrows in the world — 
and more pure, substantial bliss enjoyed by those 
united in the bonds of matrimony, than is ever 
realised by those who think proper to live in a 
single state. 

But whether married or single, wherever we 
" Live, and move, and have our being," in what- 
ever position we are in, we have important duties 
to discharge, and it is only by a proper discharge 
of those duties that we can expect to win the ap- 
proving smile of heaven, and gain that peace which 
" passeth all understanding." 

*' O happy they I the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their heings blend I'* 

** V7hat is the world to them. 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all, 
V7ho in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, and lavish hearts can wish ! 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving heaven* 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly," 
*' Till evening comes at last, serene and mild. 
When, after the long vernal day of life. 
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Enamoured more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. " 

Thontion, 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 



PART III. 



" Qo find a land where female grace 
Is honour'd by no gallant race, 
And man's dominion deems it vile 
To bend beneath a woman's smile, 
But tramples with a brute delight 
On mental rank and moral right,— 
How darkly do her people sink! 
How meanly act, how basely think!" 

R. Mont^mery, 



In endeavouring to obtain a knowledge of the 
modes of Courtship and the Marriage Customs 
practised in the various nations of the earth, we 
cannot but be greatly astonished to find how much 
they vary, and how highly ridiculous many of them 
are. In proportion as nations rise in the scale of 
civilization and intelligence, in the same ratio the 
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softening^.influence of the fair sex is felt, and they 
are respected and treated as they ought to be. It 
is only in countries advanced in civilization where 
woman enjoys her natural rights, and where by 
her beauty, her virtues, and her excellence, she 
universally claims the homage and admiration of 
the opposite sex. 

Wherever a rude and barbarous people exist, 
the condition of women is always found truly 
pitiable. Amongst such a people they enjoy no 
freedom of action, no will of their own. Invari- 
ably they are the passive slaves of imperious task- 
masters, who care not how they degrade them, 
nor to what laborious occupations they are put. 

In a political sense, there is no country in the 
world that enjoys so much freedom, without abusing 
this glorious privilege, as England, and in no other 
nation does woman shine with a brighter lustre 
in the domestic circle. How often has the beauty 
of our fair countrywomen excited the admiration 
even of foreigners, and how often have they spoken 
in its praise ! In addition to their acknowledged 
beauty, the women of England naturally possess 
an innate modesty, and that strong home feeling, 
which so particularly qualifies them for discharging 
those important household duties which tend to 
make an Englishman's fireside his boast and pride. 
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The fair sex in various parts of the continent, 
especially in France, have seldom any relish for 
retirement or the quietness and tranquil happiness 
of home. The consequence is, they are fond of 
seeking pleasure in all its flowery paths, and no- 
thing delights them more than to be continually 
flirting abroad, and receiving the attentions of men 
of gallantry. The French pride themselves on 
being the most polished people on the face of the 
earth. In affairs of gallantry they are certainly 
great adepts. A writer upon this subject says, 
"A Frenchman mingles with the females from his 
infancy. He not only becomes acquainted with 
all their customs and humours, but grows wonder- 
fully alert in performiug a thousand little oflBlces 
which are overlooked by others whose time is 
more valuably occupied in making useful acquisi- 
tions. He enters without ceremony a lady's 
chamber while she is in bed, and reaches her 
whatever she may want, and helps to put it on. 
If he visits when she is dressed, and perceives the 
least impropriety, he insists upon adjusting it with 
his own hands. If he sees her hair or a curl 
amiss, he sets it to rights with the dexterity of a 
professed friseur. He squires her to every place 
she visits, either on business or pleasure, and by 
thus dedicating his time to her, he renders himself 
necessary to her occasions." 
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If such frivolous attentions are an evidence of 
French gallantry, the less they are practised in 
England the better. The women in our country 
would not tolerate such silly attentions, which are 
as devoid of sincerity as they are repugnant to 
British feelings. A Frenchman's gallantry flows 
from the lip, an Englishman's from the heart. 
The one is insincere, the other truthful. Were a 
French lady caught in a shower of rain, and she had 
a countryman of hers in her company, he would say, 
" Ah, my dear Madam, I can very ill spare this 
cloak at such a moment, but pray take it." An 
Englishman under similar circumstances would 
say, " Oblige me by taking this cloak — it is of no 
use whatever to me." The former wishes the 
lady to understand she is under a particular 
obligation to him, but the latter scorns to resort 
to such an ungenerous mode of doing a service. 

It is owing to such frivolous gallantry on the 
part of the men, and the too general liberty and 
want of a proper home feeling amongst the fair 
sex in France, that connubial happiness is far 
from being so prevalent as in England, where 
the women are not so light and gay ; and thus 
being more steady in their demeanor, more retired 
in their habits, and more ardent and sincere in their 
nature, they are calculated to make better wives 
and more affectionate mothers. 
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In Spain, matrimonial dissensions prevail to 
an extent even more than in France. This, how- 
ever, is not owing to the levity of the Spanish 
ladies, for they are proverbially proud and re- 
'served ; but, in a great measure, such dissensions 
may be attributed to the prevalejace of early mar- 
riages in that country. In Spain, females are 
considered marriageable at twelve and males at 
fourteen ; and nothing is more common in this 
country, it is said, for the united ages of a married 
pair not to amount to thirty. " To constitute a 
legal marriage in Spain," says a popular writer, 
*' it is suflBcient if the parties declare in the pre- 
sence of a priest that they take each other for man 
and wife. When this formality is complied with, 
neither the non-publication of the banns, nor the 
opposition of parents, can prevent the marriage." 

The Spaniards, in general, pay great respect to 
ihe fait sex. Many of their coiurtships are of the 
most romantic and chivalrous character. They 
love to serenade their mistresses during the night 
with a guitar accompaniment under her window, 
and being very fond of display, their marriages are 
generaUy celebrated with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence, and at an expense which they are not always 
in a position to sustain. 

Although marriages take place in Spain at so* 
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early an age, (a practice which cannot be too 
severely condemned) yet, in most of. the oriental 
countries, particularly Hindostan, it is the pre- 
valent custom for parents to marry their children 
in childhood. For this purpose, it is authentically 
stated, that the little bride and bridegroom are 
carried through the streets for several successive 
nights, dressed in the most elegant style, and 
preceded by their relatives and friends, with music 
playing and streamers flying, the houses at the 
same time being illuminated, they all proceed to the 
house of the bride^s father, and the little couple 
being seated opposite to each other, separated by 
a table, across which they join their hands, the 
priest puts a kind of hood upon the head of each, 
and, supplicating heaven to prosper them, they 
receive the nuptial benediction, and this concludes 
the ceremony. 

Not only are children thus married in this very 
fooUsh and ridiculous manner in Hindostan, but 
the custom is practised throughout most of the 
countries where the Mahometan religion prevsdls, 
and where women are immured in the harems of 
the wealthy. The female' sex in these countries are 
in so degraded a condition that they are sold as 
slaves to the highest bidders. As the law, how- 
ever, will not suffer a wife to be sold, the children 
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are maxried when young by their parents to avoid 
the disgrace of being sold. 

Lady Montague^ in consequence of being the 
lady of our ambassador at the Court of Turkey, 
had free access to the principal harems of that 
country, and consequently she had a better oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the manners of 
the fair sex in Turkey than perhaps any other lady 
who ever visited it. She gives the following inte- 
resting relation of the manner in which she was 
received in the Lieutenant Vizier's harem, by the 
fair Fatima, his wife ; and which relation gives us 
a vivid idea of the stylo in which the ladies of the 
harem spend their time : "I was met," she states, 
" at the door by two black eunuchs, who led me 
through a long gallery, between two ranks of 
beautiful young girls, with their hair finely platted, 
almost hanging to their feet, all dressed in fine 
white damasks, brocaded with silver. I was sorry 
that decency did not permit me to stop and con- 
sider them nearer. But that thought was lost 
upon my entrance ^into a large room, or rather 
pavilion, built round with gilded sashes, which 
were most of them thrown up, and the trees 
planted near them gave an agreeable shade, which 
hindered the sun from being troublesome. The 
jessamines and honeysuckles that twisted round 
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their trunks gave a fine perfume, increased by a 
white marble fountain playing sweet water into 
the lower part of the room, which fell into three 
or four basins with a pleasing sound. The roof 
was painted with all sorts of flowers, falling out of 
gilded baskets, that seemed tumbling down. On 
a sofa, raised three steps, and covered with fine 
Persian carpets, sat the kiyayas (lieutenant vizier's 
lady) leaning on cushions of white satin, em- 
broidered ; and at her feet sat two young girls about 
twelve years old, lovely as angels, dressed perfectly 
rich, and almost covered with jewels. But they 
were hardly seen near the fair Fatima ; so much 
her beauty effaced every thing I had seen. She 
told me the two girls at her feet were her two 
daughters, though she appeared too young to be 
their mother. Her fair maids were ranged below 
the sofa, to the number of twenty, and put me in 
mind of the ancient nymphs. I did not think 
that all nature could have furnished such a scene 
of beauty. She made a sign to play and dance. 
Four of them immediately began to play some soft 
airs on instruments between a lute and a guitar, 
which they accompanied with their voices, while 
the others danced by turns. When the dance was 
over, four slaves came into the room with silver 
censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with 
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amber, aloes-wood, and other scents. After this 
they served me with coffee upon their knees, in the 
finest china, with Miieoups of silver, gilt. The 
lovely Fatima all this while entertained me in the 
most polite, agreeable manner. When I tobk my 
leave, two maids brought in a fine silver basket of 
embroidered handkerchiefs; she begged I would 
wear the richest for her sake, and give the others 
to my women and interpretess. £ retired through 
the same ceremonies as before, and could not help 
thinking I had been some time in Mahomet's 
paradise, so much was I charmed with what I had 
seen." 

This glowing description from the pen of the 
accomplished Lady Montague gives us some idea 
of Turkish manners and magnificence. But with 
all this magnificence the Turkish ladies are to pity, 
although the above lady asserts " That they enjoy 
more liberty, in her opinion, than any European 
ladies." The fact is, they enjoy no liberty at all in 
comparison to our fair countrywomen. When the 
ladies of the Seraglio are permitted to walk in the 
beautiful gardens attached to it, which is seldom 
the case, a guard of black eunuchs, with drawn 
sabres, are placed to prevent any one seeing them, 
and it is instant death for any person to be found 
in the garden at that time. The ladies in the 
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Seraglio are never suffered to go abroad, except 
when the Grand Signior removes from one place to 
another. They are then escorted by guards, and 
signaJs are made at certain distances to give notice 
that none approach the roads through which they 
pass. The women in many harems are permitted 
to go into the streets, but none without they ar6 
completely disguised, and a cloth put over their 
faces, which covers all but their eyes. The ladies 
of England are not accustomed to such tyrannical 
restrictions. They have no occasion to get dis- 
guised when they appear in public, nor hide their 
faces when they go abroad, in obedience to a tyran- 
nical custom which has neither reason nor justice 
on its side. 

Immured and guarded in the harems of the 
country the turkish lady, though she has slaves that 
obey her nod, though she is robed in silks and 
decked with jewels, and sits on cushions of white 
satin, is merely an abject, unintellectual slave. 
No attention having been paid to the culture of her 
mind, she lives a monotonous, secluded* life, the 
plaything of a licentious tyrant, who believes that 
woman was made solely for his pleasure, and from 
whom he exacts the most slavish submission to his 
sovereign will, and from whom he expects an ado- 
* n of his person as though he were more than 
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No doubt it is to prevent their children from 
becoming such slaves, or probably from ambitious 
motives^ that parents in oriental nations are induced 
to marry them at so tender an age. 

Tn the best days of Greece the Spartans entirely 
disapproved of early marriages. By the Athenian 
laws, parties until they had arrived at their full 
strength were not allowed to marry. It is said, that 
these laws ordered that no man should marry when 
under thirty years of age. Some of the philo- 
sophers of that country thought thirty a good age. 
The old Athenian laws permitted the fair sex to 
marry at twenty-six. At present, marriages in some 
of the Italian states are not permitted between 
persons professing different religions. In other 
parts, a woman who is only thirty is not allowed to 
marry a man of sixty. If a woman has arrived at 
forty years of age she is not allowed to be married 
to a man under thirty ; and if she exceeds forty, 
the husband at least must be thirty-five. 

According, however, to the "Population Tables** 
compiled from the census returns of 1861, and just 
published, it appears the number of young husbands 
in England is great, while the married girls are as 
many as 29,719, most of whom are between seven- 
teen and twenty, though not a few are younger. 
The number of yoimg wives much exceeds that of 
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young husbands. Of husbands between fifteen and 
sixteen there are 169, and out of this number no 
fewer than 151 of these bold aspirants for matri- 
monial bliss were separated in 1861 from the dear 
ones whom they had vowed to love and to cherish. 
From these tables it appears that a youth of seven- 
teen, had taken to himself a buxom bride upwards 
of forty ; two other forward youths had wooed and 
won wives nearly fifty; and one gentleman on 
arriving at his majority had led to the hymeneal 
altar a virgin of seventy winters. Another young 
man of twenty had thought proper to espouse a 
lady between eighty and ninety; and strange to say, 
there are two or three instances where the wife is 
more than ninety, and the husband only a young 
man! What could have induced so ancient a 
dame to marry one so young, and how could he 
stand, in the fieice of heaven, and vow that he would 
love and cherish one old enough to be his great, 
great grandmother, and that he would take her ''for 
better for worse ?" Juvenile wives, on the other 
hand, cut equally as ridiculous a figure in these 
tables, where it will be found that many of them had 
married men three or four times their own age. 
One> girl of seventeen had linked herself for life to 
a husband of eighty-six, another had married one 
of seventy-five, ' while a wife of sixteen had actually 
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married a man of seventy. Who would think that 
in the nineteenth century such things could be? 

It is generally thought that twenty-three years of 
age is soon enough to marry; but this depends 
much upon circumstances. When circumstances 
are favorable for parties being united sooner, this 
might be done. 

On the whole, it is better to marry when young 
than wait till an advanced age ; for 

'' What is kome, 

Withoat a sniilmg wife to graee the board I 

She is the young man's best eompanion ; 

And better 'tis t' obey heaven's primal law. 

Than live companionless, like yonder sun. 

In solitary splendour." 

Fartaridge. 

Madame Bonfort, speaking of early marriages 
in Egypt, where she kept a journal in 1856 and 
1866, says " I took a girl into my service as a widow. 
Her husbemd, who was a soldier, had sailed with 
the contingent to Constantinople, leaving her the 
mother of an Egyptian infant^ and was supposed 
to be dead. When she came into my family her 
infant was left with her aunt, and died. A few 
months ago the husband returned, found his child 
dead, and his wife in service, and came to my house 
in great wrath, to claim her. She was exceedingly 
frightened, clung to me for protection, and im- 
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plored to be allowed to remain with us. The 
husband said that he could not do without a wife ; 
that she had cost him in dowry and clothes four 
guineas and a-half, and that he must have her 
back." *' She has cost you/* I said " four guineas 
and a-half. If I give you five guineas, will you 
divorce her?" "With the utmost pleasure," he 
answered. So I sent for witnesses, he repeated in 
their presence the formal words — " I divorce thee 
once, I divorce thee twice, I divorce thee thrice " — 
and she has remained with me ever since. But she is 
still so young that I am forced to keep a woman to 
look after her. " If she was a mother two years 
ago," I asked, " when was she married ?" " When 
she was between ten and eleven," he answered. 
" That is a common age. My wife married late ; 
she was fifteen." " I suppose," I said, " that women 
so prematurely adult enjoy a shorter life than the 
\natives of cold climates, who come to maturity 
much later." " I do not think so/' he answered ; 
" the Egyptians, female as well as male, seem to 
me to live as long as Europeans. A girl who be- 
gins to bear children at twelve or thirteen often 
ceases to do so before she is twenty, and then lives 
to old age." 

According to the laws of England no parties 
are allowed to marry sooner than twenty-one years 
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of age without the consent of their parents or 
guardians. After that time, they are £ree to act as 
they think proper. 

In countries arrived at a high state of civilization 
and refinement, Courtship amongst all classes is 
considered the proper stepping-stone to Matrimony; 
but, singular though it appears, this is not the case 
in many nations. Amongst those nations may be 
named Sweden, Persia, the greatest part of Bussia, 
China, with its extensive population, and many 
smaller states, both in Asia and Africa, comprising 
more than one half of the globe. In these countries 
the young have not the privilege of courting — they 
are debarred from enjoying the tender passion of 
love. The lover is not allowed to pay his devotions 
to the beloved of his soul, to plight his troth, and 
vow to her eternal constancy. These things, for- 
sooth, are not allowed. And why not? Because 
custom does not sanction them ; as all marriages 
in these nations are, generally speaking, governed 
entirely by the will of the parents. This is the case 
throughout the major part of Sweden, where the 
women are represented as being the greatest drudges 
on the face of the earth, and where, says an au* 
thentic writer, "The meaner sort besides the ordinary 
office of the sex, are put to plough and thrash, to 
row in boats, and bear burdens in building houses, 
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and other occaflions." The married women in 
Bussia are also, in the lower wdks of life, put to 
the most laborious employments; and they are 
frequently treated by their barbarous husbands with 
a severity that is revolting to human nature. The 
young, of both sexes, are kept in such abject 
slavery by their parents that they are not allowed 
to dispute any match provided for them, however 
disagreeable or odious it may be. 

Sir John Carr, who travelled through the greatest 
part of Prussia, says '* The nuptial ceremonies of 
the Prussians are very singular. When the parents 
have agreed upon the match (though the parties 
perhaps have never seen each other before) the bride 
on her wedding-day is crowned with a garland of 
wormwood, implying the bitterness of the married 
state. When the priest has tied the nuptial knot 
at the altar, the clerk or sexton sprinkles on her 
head a handful of hops, wishing she may be as 
fruitful as that plant. She is then muffled up and 
led home by a certain number of old women, the 
priest carrying the cross before, while one of his 
subalterns, clad in a rough goat's skin, prays all the 
way that she may have as many children as there 
are hairs on his garment. The new-married couple, 
being seated at table, are presented with bread and 
flialt, while a chorus of boys and girls sing the 

halamium. 
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This ceremony being performed, the bride and 
bridegroom are conducted to their own chamber by 
an old woman, who exhorts the bride to be obedient 
to her husband, and then retires. The bridegroom 
then desires the bride to pull off one of his buskins, 
giving her to understand that one of them contains 
a whip and the other a jewel or a purse of money. 
She takes her choice ; if she find the purse, she 
interprets it as a good omen ; but, if she find the 
whip, it is looked upon as an unhappy presage, and 
she immediately receives a lash as a specimen of 
what she is to expect !" 

Now this appears a strange way of beginning 
the honeymoon ; but it is asserted, though we can- 
not vouch for the truth of the assertion, that the 
Muscovite husband thinks it highly necessary at 
times to chastise his wife by a lash of the whip ; 
and that the wives are so obedient to their lordly 
masters, in this respect, that they consider a little 
wholesome correction in this way as a certain mark 
of their husbands' sincere affection for them. 

A traveller in Siberia, writing on this subject, 
says, that ''One of the customs among the peasantry 
is to hang a whip at the head of the bed. I never 
understood," he continues, " what this signified till 
my arrival in Bamaoul, although I had seen it at 
every peasant's cottage on the road. A nursemaid 
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of mine left me to get married, and some short 
time after she went to the Natchaluick of the place 
to make a complaint against her hushand. He in- 
quired into the matter, when she coolly told him 
her hushand did not love her. He tasked how she 
knew he did not love her. " Because," she replied, 
'^ he never whipped her !" — the instrument of casti- 
gation hung over the hed, and had never once been 
used since the marriage. There is no accounting 
for taste ; what one considers a proof of love, ano- 
ther looks upon as a wunt of affection.*' 

Yet, however this may be, we conceive the 
sooner this revolting, unnatural custom is aboUshed 
the better. 

Another traveller, in the Tartar steppes, Mrs. 
Atkinson, says *' She was astonished at the servile 
condition of the women she met.*' " On one ac- 
casion she gave a tea-party in a Tartar's tent, and 
was especially careful not only to attend to the wants 
of her lady guests, but to serve them first with tea, 
which so angered the men that they resented what 
they considered a great insult by rushing out of 
the tent, and were seen no more that night Mar- 
ried life in Siberia must indeed be a dreary state of 
existence for the wife, as the men do not choose a 
partner for personal attractions, but for powers of 
endurance ; * one who can do a good day's work 
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carries off the palm in a village.' In higher life 
the future is more hopeful, the bride being tenderly 
treated at all events on her wedding-day.*' 

The Persian customs relating to marriage are 
nearly the same as those in Bussia and Sweden as 
regards parents having the sole power of making 
matches for their children. " When the parents of 
a young man in Persia," says Ohardin, " have deter- 
mined upon marrying him, they look out amongst 
their kindred and acquaintance for s, proper match ; 
they go to the house where the female lives ; if her 
father approves, he orders sweetmeats to be brought, 
which is a direct sign of compliance. After this, 
the usual presents are made, which, if the person 
be in middling circumstances, generally consist of 
two complete suits of apparel of the best sort, a 
ring, a looking-glass, {ind a small sum of money, 
which is to provide for her in case of a divorce. 
The contract is witnessed by the cadi, or magistjate. 
On the wedding night the bride is brought forth, 
covered from head to foot in a veil of red silk or 
painted muslin ; a horse is then sent by the bride- 
groom for her to mount ; a looking-glass is held 
before her (all the way to the bridegroom's house) 
by one of the bridesmaids, as an admonition to her 
that it is the last time she will look therein as a 
virgin. A numerous procession follows, and the 

H 
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rejoicings generally last for eight or ten days." 
The women in this country are generally treated 
like prisoners and considered in no other ligbt than 
slaves; the lower orders till the land, plant rice, and 
do every out-of-door drudgery as well as their do- 
mestic work, while their indolent husbands smoke 
their pipes and enjoy themselves just as they think 
proper. 

The Eev. Peter Jones, writing of the Ojibbeway 
Indians, says, that ^' In accordance with the custom 
of all Pagan nations, the Indian men look upon 
their women as an inferior race of beings, created 
for their use and convenience. They, therefore, 
treat them as menials, and impose on them all the 
drudgeries of a savage life, such as making the 
wigwam, providing fuel, planting and hoeing the 
Indian com or maize, fetching the venison and 
bear 8 meat from the woods where the man shot it : 
in short, all the hard work falls upon the women, 
so that it may truly be said of Ithem, that they are 
the slaves of their husbands. In the wigwam the 
men occupy the best places, leaving such parts as 
are most exposed to the inclemency of the weather 
to the poor women. In regard to their food, the 
women eat the coarsest parts of the meat, or what 
the men leave. When travelling the men always 
walk on before. It would be considered great pre- 
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sumption for the wife to walk by the side of her 
husband ; she therefore keeps at a respectful dis- 
tance. I have often seen the husband with nothing 
but his gun or bow and arrows, while his poor wife, 
at some distance behind, would be seen bending 
under the weight of all their goods, often with a 
child packed in the midst of materials for building 
the wigwam. These burdens they carry about with 
them in all their journeying, which soon makes 
them decrepid. The men have an idea that it is 
unmanly and disgraceful for them to be seen doing 
anything which they imagine belongs to the women's 
department. I have scarcely ever seen anything 
like social intercourse between husband and wife, 
and it is remarkable that the women say very little 
in the presence of the men." 

Another author, Mr. Angus, who travelled some 
time in Australia, states, that " The surest marks 
of the low position of the Australian savage in the 
scale of the human species is the treatment of their 
women. The men walk along with a proud and 
majestic air, while behind them, crouching like 
slaves and bearing heavy burdens on their backs, 
with their little ones astride on their shoulders, 
come the despised and degraded women. They are 
the drudges in all heavy work, and after their lords 
have finished the repast which the women have 
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prepared for them, these despised creatures con- 
tentedly sit at a distance and gather up the bones 
and fragments which the men throw to them across 
their shoulders, just as we shoald throw meat to 
a dog." 

Thus, it is evident, whereever men are living in 
a barbarous state there is not the slightest respect 
paid to women and their natural rights. They are 
worked like horses, and treated like brutes, as 
though only born to minister to the wants and 
pleasures of man, and on all occasions to be his 
abject and passive slave. 

Throughout the length and breath of China the 
young people are actually not suffered to see each 
other until the marriage takes place. In fact, they 
are never at all consulted about their nuptials, as 
the parents do all this business for them, and even 
go so far as to fix the wedding day. '' On the day 
appointed for the nuptials taking place," says a 
writer on China, " the bride is put into a sedan, 
which is magnificently adorned with festoons of 
artificial flowers, and her baggage of clothes, or- 
naments, and trinkets, are carried after her in chests 
by servants or other persons hired for the purpose, 
with Ughted flambeaux, though the sun is shining 
at noon-day ; the sedan, the windows of which are 
closed up and locked, is preceded by music, and 
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followed by the relations and friends of the bride. 
The nearest relation carries in his hand the key- of 
the sedan, and as soon as the procession reaches 
the bridegroom's house it is then given to him, 
where he is waiting at his door to receive her. As 
this is the first interview that takes place between 
the bride and the bridegroom, it is easy to conceive 
with what eager cariosity he opens the door of the 
sedan." 

How highly preposterous is such a custom — 
how much it ]S at variance with common sense — 
and what can be more calculated to make the mar- 
ried state a source of misery to those who enter it ? 
The parents make the match, they appoint the 
wedding day, they send the bride on that day to 
the expectant bridegroom, barred in a sedan, and 
when he opens the door he sees, for the first time, 
the lady whom his parents have appointed to be 
his partner for life. How great must be his an- 
xiety to see her ! What a shock it must be to his 
feelings, if, on seeing her, she comes not up to 
his expectations ! Sent by his parents, he knows 
not whether she is old or young, plain or hand- 
some, amiable or disagreeable, and whatever she 
may be, no son in China dare refuse the wife his 
father has chosen for him. How tyrannical is this 
on one part, and how slavish on the other ! Had 
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the yousg men in that country a spark of chivalry 
in their souls^ they would not submit to a custom 
so unnatural and demoralizing in its consequences. 
Yet, who would think that in France, accounted 
the most civilised and polished nation in the 
world, and in whose principal cities so much gal- 
lantry is displayed to the fair sex — who would 
think, that in some of the agricultural districts of 
that empire, the working women are treated with 
a brutality disgraceful to the high character of this 
nation for intelligence and refinement. But so it 
unquestionably is. A talented writer, speaking of 
the agricultural population in France, says, that 
" The great misfortune of French villages is the 
degradation of the women through labours which 
belong to men. In their earliest years they tend 
the flocks and gather in the harvest. As young 
girls, an instinct of coquetry, and the fore- 
sight of their mothers, remove them from the rude 
fatigues of husbandry; but no sooner do they 
marry, than all is changed; they abandon the 
house, and follow their husbands into the fields. 
You see them bowed to earth as labourers, or laden 
vrith enormous weights, like beasts of burden. 
There are districts in France where they are harness- 
ed to carts with the ox and the ass. From that time 
their skin becomes shrivelled^ their complexions 
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like coal, their features coarse and homely, and 
they fall into a premature decrepitude, more hi- 
deous than that of old age. But, whilst thus per- 
forming the labour of men, their own labours — 
those labours which sweeten and refine all others — 
remain neglected and unknown. Nothing can be 
more filthy, nothing more unwholesome than the 
interior of their cottages. Fowls, ducks, pigs, 
contending for a meal ; the door opening into the 
mud, and the windows, where there are any, serving 
only as vent-holes to carry off the smoke. It is 
there, nevertheless, in a hole miry as the hut of a 
savage, amidst the gruntings and fetid emanations 
of animals, that, every evening, two human beings, 
male and female, repose fi:om the fatigues of the 
day. Nobody is there to receive them, nothing to 
flatter their regards, the table is empty, and the 
hearth cold as ice. There, lastly, other labours 
await the woman, and, before thinking of her hus- 
band's supper, or the care of her children, she 
must think of the stable and of supper for the 
beasts. 

If asked for examples of these things, we will 
cite whole provinces, the richest as well as the 
poorest of France; Perigord, where the women 
live in a state of filth and abjectness which reacts 
on the whole family; Picardy and Lamousin, 
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where^ degraded to the lowest rank, and as of an 
inferior race, they senre their husband at table, 
without ever daring to take a place by his side ; 
Brescia, where they are mere labourers, mere beasts 
of burden ; lastly. Lower Britany, where husband, 
wife, and children, reduced to a state almost savage, 
live all, pell-mell, in the same filthy chamber, and 
eat black bread in the same trough with their 
hogs. Every where is the degradation of the woman 
a sure proof of the brutishness of the man, and 
every where is the brutishness of the man a neces- 
sary consequence and reaction from the degrada- 
tion of the woman." 

Such is the abject, the degraded condition of 
communities where the rights and beauty of woman 
are not respected. ye daughters of our favoured 
isle, blest 

" With manly hearts to guard the fidr," 

It is well for you that ye live in a land where 
such tyrannical usages are unknown, and where 
matters of Love and Courtship are not a dead 
letter — that you live in a land where your worth is 
acknowledged, your rights respected, and where you 
are free as the air you breathe — a land which is 

" The cradle of the brave, 
Mighty on land, stiU mightier on the wave ;" 

"^^ere you are not degraded by being bought and 
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sold like your sex in Turkey and the slave states 

of America — where you are not employed in the 

vilest drudgery as in less civilised nations — nor 

yet made to marry the man you never before saw, 

to which the ladies of China are doomed to submit. 

Woman, angelic woman, was not formed to be thus 

degraded. She was formed to have a will of her 

own, and not to be the passive slave of man. She 

was fashioned by our Creator for higher purposes. 

She was formed to be a help-meet, a companion to 

man; to sweeten his labours, to lighten his burdens, 

to gladden him with her smiles, to cheer him with 

her voice, to bless him with her love, to be his best 

adviser in the day of trouble, and his kindest friend 

and nurse in the hour of affliction. What can be 

more kind than a woman's heart, what more tender 

than a woman's love ? How sad it is to think, that 

a being whose bosom is fraught with such a love 

should be forced by arbitrary rule to enter into a 

union where her heart does not acknowledge the 

compact ! What is there to excite those delicate 

attentions and those warm and tender sympathies, 

which so refine the feelings, if the hymenial torch 

be not lighted at the altar of love ! Can matrimonial 

felicity be expected from a union where parties 

axe affianced as a matter of convenience just to suit 

sordid or ambitious purposes ? ^' No ! similarity of 
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taste and unity of feeling must cement the tie; 
and then marriage is hUss, obedience is a name ; 
home is man's paradise below ; woman the guardian 
angel of his destinies ; and he, next to her God, 
the soul of her existence," How beautifully one of 
our writers thus speaks of woman — "To the honour, 
to the eternal honour of the sex, be it stated^ that 
on the part of duty no sacrifice is to them too high 
or too dear. Nothing is with them impossible, but 
to shrink from what love, honour^ innocence, and 
religion require. The voice of pleasure or of power 
may pass by unheeded, but the voice of affliction 
never. The pillow of the dying — the vigils of the 
dead — the altars of religion, never missed the 
presence or the sympathies of kind woman !" 

But to return, to our subject. While many 
nations have hardly any ceremonies at their mar- 
riages, others celebrate them, as in Persia, for six 
or seven successive days in feasting and rejoicing. 
In some countries it is the custom for the bride to 
affect coyness, and this is sometimes carried to so 
laughable an extent that the bridegroom is obliged 
frequently to employ women to tear her violently 
from her mother. In other countries it is a common 
rule with the women to propose matches as well as 
the men, and in this respect they certainly have an 
ntage over our fair countrywomen. 
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In some parts of Tartary the ceremony of 
marriage is performed on horseback. The girl is 
first mounted^ and she rides off at fall speedy and 
her lover gallops after her in pursuit ; and if he 
overtake her, she then becomes his wife. If the 
bride has a partiality for her lover, she soon allows 
herself to be overtaken; if not, it is said, that the 
lover never succeeds in reaching her, she always 
gets clear off. 

When a Japanese lady marries, she throws all 
her dolls and childish trinkets into the fire, and 
thus she shows her determination to become a 
woman. 

In South America the priest performs the 
marriage ceremony by taking both the bride and 
bridegroom towards a fire, which is kindled for the 
occasion, and is considered the mediator of all 
family discontent. Having followed the priest 
seven times round the fire, they are seated so as 
each be equally warmed thereby, which they con- 
ceive to be the completion of matrimony. 

In some nations it is customary to cut off the 
beautiful hair of the bride when the marriage takes 
place. This is practised in the vast steppes of 
south-eastern Russia, on the shores of the Caspian 
and Black Sea. When a marriage takes place there, 
and the bride returns home, her hair is then cut 
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off, and henceforth she must wear the platoke, or 
turban^ a woollen or linen shawl, which is rolled 
round the head, and is the only distinction between 
the married and unmarried. The poor bride thus 
deprived of those locks which are so ornamental to 
the fair sex, then regrets, with touching grace, in 
one of their simple songs : " Oh, my curls, my fair 
golden hair! Not for one only, not for two years 
only, have I arranged you— every Saturday you 
were bathed, every Sunday you were ornamented, 
and to*day, in a single hour, I must lose you !" 
The old woman whose duty it is to roll the turban 
round the broW; wishing her happiness, says, " I 
cover your head with the platoke, my sister, and I 
wish you health and happiness. Be pure as water, 
and fruitful as the earth." When the marriage is 
over, the husband takes his wife to the inhabitants 
of the village, and shows them the change of dress 
efiPected the night before. 

Among the various tribes of Asia none are so 
rich or well-dressed as the Armenians; to them 
belongs chiefly the merchandise of precious stones, 
which they export to Constantinople. A writer, 
describing the marriage of an Armenian girl, says, 
^' She had flowers of celestial blue painted all over 
her breast and neck, her eyebrows were dyed black, 
and the tips of her fingers and nails of a bright 
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orange. She wore on each hand valuable rings 
set with precious stones^ and round her neck a 
string of very fine turquoises ; her shirt was of the 
finest spun silk, her jacket and trowsers of cashmere 
of a bright colour. The priest and his deacon 
arrived ; the latter bringing a bag containing the 
sacerdotal garments, in which the priest arrayed 
himself, placing a mitre ornamented with precious 
stones on his head, and a collar of metal, — on which 
the twelve apostles were represented in bas-relief,— 
round his neck. He began by blessing a sort of 
temporary altar in the middle of the room; the 
mother of the bride took her by the hand, and 
leading her forward, she bowed at the feet of her 
future husband, to show that she acknowledged 
him as lord and master. The priest, placing their 
hands in each other, pronounced a prayer, and then 
drew their heads together until they touched three 
times, while with his right hand he made a motion 
as if blessing them ; a second time their hands were 
joined, and the bridegroom was asked, * Will you 
be her husband T ' I will,' he answered, raising 
at the same time the veil of the bride, in token that 
she was now his^ and letting it fall again. The 
priest then took two wreaths of flowers, ornamented 
with a quantity of hanging gold threads, from the 
hands of the deacon, put them on the heads of the 
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married couple, changed them three times from 
one head to the other, repeating each time ^ I unite 
you, and bind you one to another — live in peace.' 
Such are the customs in the very land where man 
was first created ; and, among nations who change 
so little as those in the East, we may fairly heDeve 
them to be among the most ancient. In Norway, 
the marriages of the bonder or peasantry are con- 
ducted with very gay ceremonies, and in each parish 
there is a set of ornaments for the temporary use 
of the bride, including a showy coronal and girdle : 
so that the poorest woman in the land has the 
gratification of appearing for one day in her life in 
a guise which she probably thinks equal to a queen. 
The Norwegian court sent a model of a couple of 
peasants, as dressed and decorated for their wed- 
ding, to the International Exhibition at London in 
1862, where they attracted considerable notice. 

The courtships in Thibet are soon over. The 
man makes a proposal to the parents of the girl, 
and if they approve of the match, repair to his 
house, where the iriends of both parties meet and 
carouse for three days, having music and dancing, 
at the expiration of which time the marriage is 
thought to be complete. 

"In many places in Canada," says a writer, 
** Courtship is canied on with so IHtle modesfy that 
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if a man meets a woman, and he takes a liking to 
her, he declares his passion, though he has never 
seen her before, and she at once answers " Yes *' or 
" No " to the important question he puts to her. 

In Iceland, women are protected by the most 
stringent and anti-kissing laws; any one kissing 
a woman, with or without her consent, save his 
own lawful wife, is liable to a fine of 144 ells 
of wadmal per kiss — enough to furnish a ship's 
company with monkey jackets. 

In the South Sea islands and many parts of the 
coast of Africa, the marriage customs and modes of 
Courtship are equally strange and singular; but 
sufficient has now been advanced ta shew how much 
they vary and how extremely curious they are in 
various parts of the globe. 

In England, marriage is considered, in a general 
way, as merely a civil contract; but owing to the 
impressive manner in which it is solemnised in our 
churches, it is deemed by many to be a religious 
and holy ordinance. Formerly, a penalty of a 
^100 was inflicted for marrying any person without 
banns or licence ; but in the reign of George III 
an act was passed declaring it to be felony and 
transportation for fourteen years, and the marriage 
void, should any person solemnize matrimony, 
either in church or chapel, without banns, or Ucence, 
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obtained from some one having authority to grant 
the same. In the reign, however, of William IV 
another act was passed, granting to all dissenting 
ministers fall liberty to marry in their chapels, and 
also appointing register offices for marrying through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, so that every 
facility is now given to all parties desirous of being 
married. There are now six modes in this country 
of joining parties together in matrimony. 

First, by banns — 

Second, by licence — 

Third, by special licence — 

Fourth, by the Registrar at the registry oflBce— 

Fifth, according to the usages of the Society 
of Friends — 

And sixth, in accordance with the customs of 
the Jews. 

The greatest number of persons are married at 
the church, where they probably prefer being married. 
Many, however, choose the registry office, as 
the ceremony there is simple, and equally as 
binding as that at the church. If parties do not 
wish their names published in the church, they can 
have them published before the guardians of the 
Union in the parishes where they reside, and then 
they can be married at the church by presenting a 

'ficate obtained of the Begistrar at the registry 
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office. The ceremony at the registry office is per- 
formed by the superintendent Eegistrar, in the 
presence of two credible witnesses, when each party 
makes the following declaration, repeating after 
him : — I do solemnly declare that I know not any 
lawful impediment why I (A. B.) may not b6 joined 
in matrimony to C. D. 

Then each party repeats the following words 
after the Registrar : — " I call upon these persons 
here present to witness that I (A. 3,) do take thee 
C. D. to be my lawful wedded (wife or husband.)" 
Both parties then sign their names to these decla- 
rations, and the witnesses also having signed their 
names, the marriage is concluded. 

The service at Church is undoubtedly highly 
solemn, and extremely suitable for the important 
occasion. 

What can be more impressive than when at the 
hymeneal altar, the bride and bridegroom stand 
before the minister and their friends, to plight their 
troth, and in the face of heaven vow, that, from 
that day forward, " for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, they will 
love and cherish each other till death do them part." 
This expressive service is nearly the same as that 
used formerly by our forefathers. It has only been 
slightly changed by the introduction of a few 
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obsolete words. The bride in former days was 
taken " For fairer for fouler, for better for worse, 
and promised '' to be buxom and bonny " to her 
future husband. The bridegroom then put the 
ring on each of the bride's left hand fingers in 
turn, saying at the first, " In the name of the 
Father;" at the second, *' in the name of the Son ;" 
at the third, "in the name of the Holy Ghost;" 
and at the fourth, " Amen." The father, as a token 
of transferring his authority to his son-in-law, then 
presented him with one of his daughter's shoes, 
and the bride was made to feel the change by a 
blow on the head with her own shoe. In some 
districts, even now, an old shoe is thrown for luck, 
as it is termed, after a wedding party when pro- 
ceeding to church. Not many years ago in all 
country places in the north a foot race used to take 
place in celebration of a wedding, the winner of 
which claimed a kiss of the bride as she came out of 
the church. There is an old adage which says, 

** Many in lent, 
And yoa'U live to repent." 

This adage at the present day is disregarded. It 
is rather singular, however, that we never hear of 
a marriage taking place on a Friday. I suppose 
this is considered an unlucky day. Another com- 
mon saying respecting marriage is. 
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''To change the name, and not the letter, 
Is a change for the worse, and not for the better." 

The ring in former days did not hold so 
prominent a figure in the solemnization of Matri- 
mony as it now does. The placing of a ring on 
tlie bride s finger is supposed to have originated 
from persons betrothed as children among the 
Anglo Saxons, when the bridegroom gave a pledge 
or " wed ;" part of the pledge consisting of the ring 
being placed on the maiden's right hand, and there 
religiously kept until^transferred to the other hand 
at the second ceremony. The ring is intended as 
a symbol of eternity^ and of the intention of both 
parties to keep for ever the solemn covenant in 
which they have entered before God, and of which 
it is a pledge. 

It is said that the ring-finger is the only finger 
where two principal nerves belong to two distinct 
trunks, and therefore it is adapted particularly as 
an appropriate emblem of matrimonial union. 
Though I cannot vouch for the truth of this, yet 
it may justly be said, that the wedding ring is a 
production contemplated with great interest by 
young ladies, and that it has been a favorite theme 
for the poet ever since its introduction into the 
marriage service. 
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" Your weddiDg-riDg wears thin, my wife. 

Ah, Sommers not a few, 
Since I put it on your finger first 

Have passed o'er me and you. 
And, love, what changes we have seen — 

What cares and pleasures too — 
SiDce you became my own dear wife, 

When this old ring was new I 

blessings on that happy day, 

The happiest of my life, 
When, thanks to God, your low sweet " Yes* 

Made yon my loving wife : 
Your heart will say the same, I know ; 

That day's as dear to you. 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, 

When this old ring was new." 

BeuTiett* 

How frequently a young maiden, when standing 
at the hymeneal altar, tremblingly alive to the 
important step she is taking in plighting her troth, 
has been affected even to tears. The veedding day 
to her is not always a day of joy. While every 
face wears a smile, while all around is gaiety and 
festal rejoicing, she feels within her breast a heart- 
felt pang — the pang of leaving home and its dear 
associations, and bidding perhaps a last farewell 
to a kind father and doating mother whom she may 
never more behold. Then again, she leaves them 
to begin, as it were, a new existence — she leaves 
them to enter upon a new path of duty, to dwell 
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amongst strangers, bouyed up with the idea that 
her husband's continued affection will ensure 
her future felicity. But how often, alas, is this 
reliance misplaced! How often do we see the 
passionate lover become an unfeeling husband ! 
How often do we see the new-made wife treated, 
in a 6hort time after marriage, with the grossest 
neglect and the coldest indifference, and disap- 
pointed in her hopes, as well she may, she finds 
to her sorrow, that she has been united to an 
unfeeling wretch, undeserving her love and regard. 
There are monsters in tfie world of this description, 
who, from sinister or other dishonourable motives, 
play the hypocrite, and by the basest means, 
contrive by the outward show of love to win the 
affections of amiable beings, and who after marriage 
treat them with the greatest neglect and cruelty. 
What can be more base in a man than to win the 
love of an unsuspecting maiden, and inducing her 
to marry him by deceptions means, then to throw 
off the mask, and show himself to be an unfeeling 
villain ? " Oh what wretchedness, what sorrow, 
what bitterness,** says a writer on this subject, " are 
the offspring of a union begot in fisJsehood and 
nursed in insincerity ! Scarce has the torch of 
Hymen been lighted, before it is extinguished ! 
The vows of truth are early broken ; the rights of 
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religion are despised ; the home of anticipated com- 
fort is made the hotbed of misery ; the laughter and 
mirth of a joyous honeymoon^ are metamorphosed 
to tears and bewailings ; the unhappy dupe of her 
husband's broken pledges wears life away in agony 
and despair ; and death at last is found her only 
paraclete — the tomb, her only restiug-place — and 
eternity, her undisturbed repose !" 

When a marriage takes place in the Greek 
Church there is a particular custom connected with 
the bride leaving the home of her childhood. After 
the marriage ceremony, which generally com- 
mences about nine o'clock in the morning, the 
bride is escorted home by her attendants, all veiled 
in white, walkiug in procession, with lighted tapers 
although broad daylight, accompanied by pro- 
fessional singing women, chanting a prayer for 
the peace and happiness of the bride. When the 
procession reaches the home of the bride, she is 
led to a sort of throne, made of cushions and rich 
embroidered pillows, and then all present, one by 
one, kiss her hand. The day is spent in dancing, 
singing, and feasting. '^ After sunset," says a 
a modern traveller, " the mother and female rela- 
tions of the bridegroom go to fetch the bride ; 
and then commences crying and wailing bitterly. 
This is expected of her ; and, whether she feel 
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regret or not, she must show signs of sorrow on 
leaving her home, and must also appear unwilling 
to go forth to meet the bridegroom. This real or 
affected reluctance is sometimes carried to such 
an extent, that the weeping bride has to be pushed 
and dragged along very ungracefully. I have wit- 
nessed ludicrous scenes of this kind. The veiled 
bride, whose eyes are still supposed to be closed — 
but she does peep about a Uttle — is generally lifted 
on to a horse; and though her new home may 
be only in the next street, she makes a tour through 
the town or village, riding slowly, attended by a 
large company of women and girls, carrying 
flaming torches, and screaming and singing wildly." 
One of the singularities connected with the 
marriage customs in many rural districts on the 
continent, is the fondness of the wedding party for 
attending the ceremony mounted on horseback. 
Professor Longfellow^ in describing rural life in 
Sweden, gives the following graphic account of a 
village wedding in that country, where the bride- 
groom and hia Mends, forty or fifty in number, 
were all mounted on horseback. " I will endea- 
vour," says he, *' to describe a village wedding in 
Sweden. It shall be summer time, that there may be 
flowers ; and in a southern province, that the bride 
may be fair. The early song of the lark and of 
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ohantioleer are mingling in the cleax morning air: 
and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom, with golden 
looks, arises in the east, just as our earthly bride- 
groom, with yellow hair, arises in the south. In the 
yard, there is a sound of voices and trampling oi 
hoo&, and horses are led forth and saddled. The 
steed that is to bear the bridegroom, has a bunch 
of flowers on his forehead, and a garland of corn- 
flowers round his neck. Friends from the neigh- 
bouring fieurms come riding in, their blue cloaks 
streaming in the wind; and finally, the happy 
bridegroom, with a whip in his hand, and a mon- 
strous nosegay in the breast of his black jacket, 
comes forth from his chamber ; and then to horse 
and away towards the village, where the bride 
already sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the Spokesman, followed by 
some half dozen village musicians. Next comes the 
bridegroom between his two groomsmen ; and then 
forty or fifty friends and wedding guests, half of 
them perhaps with pistols and guns in their hands. 
A kind of baggage- waggon brings up the rear,ladeD 
with food and drink for these merry pilgrims. At 
the entrance of every village stands a triumphal 
arch, adorned with flowers, and ribbons, and ever- 
greens ; and, as they pass beneath it^ the wedding 
guests fire a salute, and the whole procession stops, 
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and straight from every pocket flies a black jack 
£lled witb punch or brandy. It is passed from 
liand to hand among the crowd : provisions are 
brought from the waggon ; and after drinking, eat- 
ing, and hurrahing, the procession moves on again, 
and at length draws near the house of the bride. 
Four heralds ride forward to announce that a 
knight and his attendants are in the neighbouring 
forest, a!nd pray for hospitality. ' How many are 
you T asks the bride's father. ' At least three 
hundred,' is the answer ; and to this the host re- 
plies, * Yes : were you seven times as many, you 
should all be welcome; and in token thereof 
receive this cup.* Whereupon each herald receives 
a can of ale; and, soon after, the whole jovial 
company comes storming into the farmer's yard, 
and, riding round the May-pole, which stands in 
the centre, alights amid a grand salute and flourish 
of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon 
her head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin 
Mary in old church paintings. She is dressed in a 
red boddice and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. 
There is a gilted belt around her waist; and 
around her neck, strings of golden beads, and a 
golden chain. On the crown rests a wreath of wild 
roseSj and below it another of cypress. Loose over 
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hOTshoalders foils hei flaxen bail; aod her blue 
innocent eyes are fixed upon the ground. O thou 
good soul ! thou hast hard hands, bat a soft heart .' 
Thou art poor. The very oroaments thou wearest 
are not thine. They have been hired for this great 
day. Yet art thou rich : rich in health, rich in 
hope, rich in thy first, young, fervent love. The 
blessing of heaven be upon tbeo ! So thinks the 
parish priest, as he joins together the hands of bride 
and bridegroom, saying, io deep, solemn tones — 
' I give thee in marriage this damsel, to be thy 
Tedded wife in all honour, and to share the 
half of thy bed, thy lock and key, and every 
third peony which you two may possess, or may 
inherit ; and all the rights which Upland's laws 
provide, and the holy king Erik gave.' 

The dinner is now served, and the bride sits 
between the bridegroom and the priest The 
Spokesman delivers an oration, after the ancient 
custom of his fothers. He interlards it well with 
quotations firom the Bible ; and invites the Saviour 
to he picsitii nt the mairiage feast, as he was at 
the maniiige icist in Cana of Galilee. The table 
is not sparingly set forth. Each makes a long ann, 
and the feast goes oheerly on. Punch and brandy 
^ betnoen the courses ; and here and there 
aoked, while waiting for the next dish- 
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They sit long at table ; but, as all things must have 
an end^ so must a Swedish dinner. Then the dance 
begins. It is led off by the bride and the priest, 
-who perfonn a solemn minuet together. Not tiU 
after midnight comes the Last Dance. The girls 
form a ring around the bride, to keep her from the 
liands of the married women, who endeavour to 
break through the magic circle, and seize their new 
sister. After long struggling they succeed ; and 
the crown is taken from her head, and the jewels 
from her neck, and her boddice is unlaced and her 
kirtle taken off; and like a vestal virgin clad all in 
-white she goes, but it is to her marriage chamber, 
not to her grave ; and the wedding guests follow 
her with lighted candles in their hands. And this 
is a viUage bridal." 

Marriages in the society of friends are altogether 
different from those of any other section of the 
community. Members of this body are not allowed 
to take a vow, nor to be married by a priest. Their 
laws forbid both these things. When a young 
couple, therefore, have agreed to be married, the 
man declares his intention at a monthly meeting 
to the following effect : — that he intends to take 
the object of his choice to be his wife " If the Lord 
permit." He likewise, at the same time, produces 
a similar written declaration from his intended wife. 
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which is laid before the woman's monthly meeting. 

At both these meetings certificates are produced 
signifying that the parents or guardians consent to 
such intended marriage. If no sufl&cient objection 
appear at these Meetings, then public notice of such 
intended marriage is given at the close of a first- 
day morning meeting, to which the parties respec- 
tively belong. After two or three more monthly 
meetings have been held on the subject, and no 
flufiBcient obstruction has still appeared, liberty is 
then granted for the parties to solemnize the 
marriage, and a day is fixed for it taking place, 
which is usual at a week-day meeting. 

After this meeting has been held for some time, 
the parties then stand up in the chapel, and taking 
each other by the hand, the man says ; — " Friends, 
I take this my friend, D. E., to be my wife, promising, 
through divine assistance, to be unto her a loving 
and faithful husband, until it shall please the 
Lord to separate us :" and then the woman repeats 
words to the same effect. A certificate, with a 
five shilling stamp affixed, is then read to the 
Meeting. This certificate expresses that the mar- 
riage has taken place before a public assembly of 
the people, according to the Society's forms, and 
after it has been duly signed by the bride and 
bridegroom, and their relations and others pre- 
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sent at the solemnity, the marriage is considered 
complete. 

Throughout the civilized world the marriages 
of the Society of Friends are solemnized with 
exactly the same forms, and to their honour be it 
spoken, there are few instances where they violate 
the marriage compact ; and, we believe, no instance 
on record where the parties have been divorced. 
The marriage ceremony of this sect is extremely 
simple, yet impressive. Formerly their marriages 
were attended by no pomp ; but now the weddings 
of the wealthy members of this sect are celebrated 
with a long parade of carriages and every outward 
demonstration of joy. 

Of all the marriage ceremonies practised 
throughout the world those of the Jews are decidedly 
themostsolemn and impressive, and there is no nation 
on the face of the earth who so much adhere to 
their ancient rites and festivals. Their ancient 
laws with regard to the regulation of marriages are 
numerous, yet it is rather singular, that no mention 
is made in Holy Writ of the exact mode in which 
they were formerly solemnized. At the present day, 
says a writer on this subject, " It is very customary 
among the Jews for the bride and bridegroom to be 
betrothed six months, sometimes twelve, before 
their marriage, as may be agreed upon by the parties. 
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during which tin^e the bridegroom yisits the bride, 
but without any farther commerce with her. 

On the day fixed for the celebration of the 
nuptials^ thebrid and bridegroom are conducted 
to the place appointed by the parties or their 
friends — the bridegroom by the men, and the bride 
by the women — where they are generally assembled, 
all or most of them relations and friends, as they 
generally invite a great many, being obliged to have 
ten men present, otherwise the marriage is null 
and void. When all the company are assembled, 
and the priest and reader of the synagogue are 
come, the celebration is performed in the following 
manner — 

A velvet canopy is brought into the room, 
supported by four long poles, under which the 
bridegroom and bride are led in the following 
order : — the bridegroom being supported by a friend 
on each side, and the bride by two female friends 
in the same manner (which four are always, if 
living or in the way, the patents of the couple, 
otherwise the two nearest relations, with their 
wives) having her face covered with a veil, in token 
of female modesty. The couple are then placed 
opposite to each other under the canopy; the 
priest takes a glass of wine in his hand, and 
repeats as follows: — ^Blessed art thou, Lord 
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our God, Bjing of the universe ! the Creator of the 
fruit of the vine ! — Blessed art thou, Lord our 
God, King of the universe, who hath sanctified us 
vrith thy commandments, and hath forbidden us 
fornication, and hath forbidden to us the betrothed 
but hath allowed unto us those that are married 
unto us by means of the canopy and of the wed- 
ding ring 1 Blessed art thou, O Lord, who art the 
sanctifier of thy people Israel by means of the 
canopy and wedlock !' 

Then the bride and bridegroom drink of the 
"wine, and the latter puts a ring on the bride's fin- 
ger, saying, in the presence of those who stand 
round the canopy, 'Behold thou art betrothed 
unto me by this ring, according to the rites of 
Moses and Israel.' The instruments of the mar- 
riage contract are read, which specifies that the 
bridegroom doth agree to take the bride as his 
lawful wife, according to the laws of Moses and 
Israel ; that he will keep, maintain, honour, and 
cherish her, according to the manner of all the 
Jews, who honour, keep, maintain, and cherish 
their wives ; that he will keep her in clothing 
decently according to the manner of the world. 
It likewise specifies what sum he will settle on her 
in case of his death, and by which he obliges his 
heirs, executors, and administrators, to pay her 
of the first produce of his effects. 
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The priest and reader then each drink a glass 
of wine ; and, after a prayer, the bride and the 
bridegroom drink of the wine ; , the empty glass is 
then laid on the ground, and the bridegroom with 
his foot breaks it, the intent and meaning of which 
is to remind them of death, to whose power mortals 
must yield sooner or later, and therefore to live in 
such a manner as not to fear its approach. This 
being over, all who are present cry out ' Mozul 
tour,' which means, may it turn out happily. The 
ceremony is then concludet^." 

The above is the interesting ceremony practised 
at the present day at all Jewish marriages, as the 
Jews, whereever they reside, are still as strict in 
their laws respecting marriage as they were in the 
earliest periods of their history. 

Having taken a cursory survey of the modes of 
courtship, and the marriage customs practised in 
England, as well as in many other nations, we 
cannot but come to this conclusion, that wherever 
communities exist governed by certain laws for 
their well-being, whether in a rude or polished 
state, marriage has always been found highly essen- 
tial in promoting human happiness. 

The eloquent Jeremy Taylor, when speaking 
upon this subject, says, "Marriage is the nursery 
of heaven ; the virgin sends prayers to God, but 
she carries but one soijl to him ; but the state of 
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marriage fills up the numbers of the electa and hath 
in it the labour of love, the delicacies of society, 
and the union of hands and hearts ; it hath in it 
less of beauty, but more of safety than a single life ; 
it hath more care and less danger ; it is more 
merry and more sad ; it is fuller of sorrows, and 
fuller of joys; it lies under more burdens, but is 
supported by all the strengths of love and qharity, 
and those burdens are delightful." 

Speaking upon the same subject, in a political 
sense, the same pious divine, remarks, " Marriage 
is the mother of the world, and preserves kingdoms, 
and fills cities, churches, and even heaven itself. 
Celibacy, like a fly in the heart of an apple, dwells 
in perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is con- 
fined and dies in singularity. But Marriage, like 
the useful bee, builds a house, and gathers sweet- 
ness from every flower, and labours, and unites into 
societies and republics ; and sends out colonies, and 
fills the world with delicacies ; and obeys the king, 
and keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and 
promotes the interest of mankind ; and is that state 
of things to which God hath designed the present 
constitution of the world." 

Having previously alluded to most of the impor- 
tant obligations to be performed in the marriage 
state, I would now, in conclusion, wish to impress 

K 
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upon the minds of those who are about to enter 
that state, that it is only by a proper discharge of 
such obligations, and both parties feeling a reci- 
procal pleasure in endeavouring to promote each 
others felicity, that they can live happy together 
when united " for better for worse," according to 
the will of Him who knows what is best for us, and 
who, in his bountiful goodness, gave to man the 
fairest portion of nature, man's greatest of all 
blessings— Woman ! 

" The woman's cause is man's 
Dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ! 
They rise or sink together. 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ? 
Let her be all that not harms 
Distinctive womanhood ; 
For woman is not man, bat diverse ; 
Could we make her as the man 
Sweet love were slain. 
Whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in deference : 
Yet in the long years liker shall they grow. 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height. 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that won the world : 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 
More as the double-natured poet each ; 
Until at last she set herself to man, 
like perfect music unto noble words." 



Termyson, 



THE END. 
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